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® Many union members 
are anxious to vote 

on the proposed collective 
bargaining agreement 


By GEORGE WARD 
Editor 


‘| $51 million contract proposal 
worked out by the Massachusetts 
Community College Council and the 
Board of Higher Education may come to a 
vote this month. 

Faculty and professional staff at NECC 
and throughout the state have worked with- 
out a contract this year in a system plagued 
by inequities and salaries that lag behind 
similar states. 

Most faculty members agree that not 
ratifying the current proposal would mean 
no pay raise for at least another year or two, 
and the amount of money offered by the 
BHE would probably be reduced from the 
findings in the classification study. 

Amongst the most outspoken faculty 
members for the contract are Ed Spinney, 
science professor, and Jim Bradley, profes- 
sor of behavioral sciences. 

“The contract proposal between the BHE 
and the MCCC is a catch-22 situation,” said 
Bradley, who has taught at NECC for 18 
years. “On the good side, it gets us a long 
overdue pay increase. On the negative side 
it increases our class load [from 12 to 15 
credit hours]. If it isn’t passed, I shudder to 
think what the alternatives to this contract 
are. It is really a tale of two contracts.” 

Ed Spinney has taught at NECC for 29 
years. He believes that ratifying the con- 
tract is a necessity. 

“Sure it will pass. It’s a good contract. 
Most people are happy with it,” Spinney 
said. He also said that because of the retro- 
activity issue, the BHE has not been in a big 
hurry to get this through. He said the 
faculty has worked 11 of the last 22 years 
without a collective bargaining agreement. 
It is very important that the deal be ratified 
soon.” 

“Tt will pass. Other unions have not had 
success in these negotiations with the BHE,” 
said Suzanne Van Wert, English professor. 
Van Wert, like most faculty members, is 
unhappy about the course load increase, 
but feels the pay increase was long overdue. 
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I can’t support it. We 
would give up too 
much for the money. It 
doesn’t put the best 
interests of the 
students first, second 
or third. It doesn’t 
consider the students. 


Some faculty members are reluctant to 
speculate on the status of the contract until 
the final language has been released. 

Maureen Kelly, math professor, has her 
doubts about how expedient the BHE is 
being with the negotiations. 

“It seems like the BHE is stalling to get 
this done. The longer the BHE waits, the less 
likely the contract is to receive full funding 
from the Massachusetts legislature by the 
end of the current session,” Kelly said. 

“It is really hard to guess about whether 
it will pass or not right now, especially until 
we get the contract language,” said Judith 
Tye, early childhood education professor. 

Others were certain it will pass. 

“It will be ratified. I am disappointed 
with the package for professional staff, but 
I think it is our best hope for a pay raise. If 
it isn’t ratified, then I see it taking three or 
four years until there is a pay raise,” said 
Ann Grandmaison, electronic services li- 
brarian. 

Some faculty members are not giving 
their support to the contract. 

“Ican’t support it. We would give up too 
much for the money,” said English Profes- 
sor Barbara Stachniewicz. “It doesn’t put 
the best interests of the students first, 
second or third. It doesn’t consider the 
students.” 

History Professor Gerry Morin said it 
will pass, but the method in which it passes 
will be very important. 

“Tt needs to either pass or not pass by a 
large majority,” Morin said. “If it passes or 
does not pass, but by a small margin, it will 
leave a large group of people upset with 
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CONGRATS: Student Kristen Surprenant receives a History and Government 
Award at the Social Sciences Awards from Professor William Heineman. 
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Golf: the 
exciting new 
game in town 
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Final issue for honored 
NECC newspaper adviser 


© LeBlanc leaves legacy 
of excellence with award 
winning paper 


By GEORGE WARD 
Editor 


fter 12 and a half years of service to 
A« college newspaper, English Pro 

fessor Joseph T. LeBlanc is stepping 
down as NECC Observer adviser at the end 
of the semester. 

LeBlanc took over in 1988. He brought 
the newspaper to new heights when the 
paper won the Associated Collegiate Press 
Pacemaker nine times in ’90s. The paper 
also won several Gold Crown Awards from 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 

During LeBlanc’s tenure, the paper be- 


gan to use process color in the 1990’s and 
also debuted the Impulse in-depth features 
section. Several hard-hitting news stories 
won ACP/Los Angeles Times Story of the 
Year Awards. Many students have also gone 
on to work in the media. One former stu- 
dent, Hartford Courant staffer Helen Ubinas, 
was a member of a Pulitzer Prize reporting 
team in 1999. 

Asked to comment about his decision, 
LeBlanc said, “At this midpoint in my life, 
I’m ever conscious of my most precious 
asset: time. While my years advising have 
been fabulous, I hope to be able to do some 
freelance writing and spend more time 
with my family.” 

LeBlanc also has dabbled in politics re- 
cently. He ran for statewide union presi- 

See ADVISER, page 5 
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Forgotten blue 
collar workers 


@ It’s time to 
remember those in 
the background 


n today’s society the word 
respect is used far too of- 
ten. 

For instance when a profes- 
sional athlete talks about re- 
spect, what he or she is really 
talking about is money. 

Remember Mo Vaughn a few 
years ago? Vaughn said that 
his upcoming contract with the 
Red Sox wasn’t about the 
money. He went on to say that 
he would play for $5 million if 
the Sox put a contending team 
on the field. 

Well, last year while Vaughn 
was resting at the Foxy Lady 
with an $80 million contract in 
hand, the Sox were playing in 
the American League Champi- 
onship Series. 

In other cases, adolescent 
kids clamor for respect from 
their parents, without ever ac- 
complishing anything in their 
lives. 

Each year millions of young 
Americans enroll in college to 
become lawyers, doctors and 
journalists. 

For some of these students 
it’s all about the money and 
glamour of such high profile 
positions. It is assumed that 
jobs like these bring someone 
automatic respect. 

What America has forgot- 
ten is that not only do jobs 
such as the ones mentioned 
above bring respect, other jobs 
are done that should earn the 
respect and thanks of count- 


less Americans everywhere. 
This nameless and faceless 


group is the blue-collar 
workforce. 

Many times their work isn’t 
glamorous, it is just necessary. 

After all, how many people 
would want to drive a truck or 
do landscaping? It’s not likely 
that most people would want 
to endure the long hours and 
the stress that accompanies 
such heavy labor activities. 

It is time we as a society 
recognize this group of hard 
working Americans for their 
contributions to the economy. 
It is their hard work, which is 
the backbone of the country. 

After all, that doctor or jour- 
nalist wouldn't be able to drive 
his or her car to work if it 
wasn’t for the mechanic who 
keeps their cars running in all 
kinds of weather all year 
around. 

Middle management knows 
what kinds of products they 
have in stock because they de- 
pend on warehouse personnel 
who diligently keep pace with 
how the sales forces sell their 
products. 

No one may aspire to be a 
construction worker, but those 
people put roofs over our heads 
and walls around us to protect 
us from outside forces. 

We all owe a great deal to 
these people. Without them 
this country wouldn’t be where 
it is today. We should give 
thanks to this anonymous 
group of hard working people, 
because in the end we all dine 
on the fruits of their labor. 
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What would you tell someone 
who wanted to go to NECC? 


Kalila Foster, business management 
“At first I wasn’t going to come 
here. Now I’m glad I did due to the 
fact that I’m close to home.” 


Tenia Caldwell, criminal justice 
“It’s agood school, and you'll have 
fun here and meet a lot of people.” 


Enrique Davidovich, liberal arts 
“It’s a good way to get adjusted to 
college life and it’s cheaper.” 
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Joanne Rivera, business 

“Tt’s a very good school. I’ve been 
here for two years. The students 
are friendly and the faculty are 
easy to get along with. It is a good 
atmosphere for deaf students.” 


Kelly Lloyd, liberal arts 

“It’s a very nice school. Being from 
Washington State, I was surprised 
that the faculty are all so nice and 
how involved they get with stu- 
dents lives.” 


James Smith, computer science 
“NECCO is a good school to come 
to. It’s close, has a good environ- 
ment. The teachers and students 
are nice and it’s a fun place to 
chill.” 
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Drugs: say ‘no’ and get your life on track 


@ Too much 


partying has its 
downside 


he colors on the walls seem 
Te change from red to blue 

to hues of green. The silver 
disco ball swirls around the room 
in a rhythmic motion. 

Alcohol flows readily and ev- 
eryone is taking drugs The club 
now reaches its fullest capacity. 
Everyone appears to be having a 
good time. 

No, this is not a flashback to 
the “60s, but it is the hot topic of 
conversation today. 

What happens to people when 
their life isn’t theirs anymore or 
when someone or something else 
controls you? 

One day you’re at school and 
you sense your friends are begin- 
ning to change. No longer do mov- 
ies or shopping seem interesting. 
The focus of your life is drugs. 

_ Who has the pot, who can buy the 
alcohol and when is the next rave 
or concert happening? No longer 
do you have real friends. 

One day turns into the next, 
one drug into another. 

Days turn into nights, nights 
turn into days. The days have no 
time or meaning. 


School is missed because there 
is no way in hell youre getting up 
for an 8 am. class. Homework 
isn’t done because being high has 
its priorities. Now, in your life, 
there is no event or project that 
doesn’t involve drugs or alcohol. 

Blackouts are the next thing on 
the agenda. 

Your life is now chaotic. The 
night before becomes a blur and 
you're sleeping around for the next 
high. It’s a never-ending story, al- 
ways chasing that first high that 
always seems to be the best. 

For this ‘one person’ who is 
caught up in what seemed to be 
harmless partying the road is long 
and painful. 

Already too many classes have 
been cut. Real friends have given 
up helping. They see them now as 
a lost cause. 

The next time it might not just 
bea blackout, but a rape drug that 
is digested. And there is no way 
anyone can justify being raped. 

The first step is to admit that 
you may have a problem. After 
that it’s up to you. There is help 
out there for anyone that wants it. 

Reach out and ask for help. 
Don’t be caught up in all that is 
going on in this world. 

Talk to someone whether it be 
a parent, minister, or those real 
friends you thought have forgot- 
ten about you. There are confiden- 
tial counselors you can contact on 
campus that will listen to your 
problems, and guide you into re- 
covery. 

There are meetings such as Al- 
coholics Anonymous (A.A.) and 
Narcotics Anonymous (N.A.) that 
you can attend. 

The issue is serious. Drugs and 
alcohol addiction are becoming 


OH, SURE. YOU CAN CRIPPLE. THE 
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more of a problem with teens and 
college kids with drugs like Ec- 
stasy, GHB (gamma- 
hydroxybutyrate), pot, and alco- 
hol controlling the market for 
entertainment. The problem: these 
new drugs are dangerous. 

The National Institute on Drug 
Abuse, and four national organi- 
zations launched a multi-media 
public education strategy to alert 
teens, young adults, parents, edu- 
cators and others about the dan- 
gers of club drugs such as Ecstasy, 
GHB and Rohypnol. 

These drugs, which are often 


ee, 


used at all-night “raves” or dance 
parties have potentially life-threat- 
ening effects. NIDA’s partners in 
this initiative include the Ameri- 
can Academy of Child and Adoles- 
cent Psychiatry, the Community 
Anti-Drug Coalitions of America, 
Join Together and National Fami- 
lies in Action. 

One concern with the drug GHB 
is that it can cause the user to 
experience amnesia regarding in- 
cidents that occurred during its 
use. 

As such, it has now taken its 
place alongside “Roofies” 


(Rohypnol) as a popular “date rape 
drug.” 

Female college students are 
beginning to report incidents in 
which they were sexually molested 
after GHB was administered to 
them. In some cases, the victims 
have ingested the drug without 
their knowledge after it was mixed 
with a drink. 

Be aware of your surroundings. 
Don’t accept unopened drinks. 
Don’t be a victim. Take control of 
your life and make this your top 
priority. Be a part of the solution. 
Help yourself to help others. 


Top Notch Players, arts deserve better coverage, readers say 


To the editor: 

Last spring the Observer wrote 
articles and dedicated many pages 
to the coverage of the proposed 
Arts/ High Tech building. This cov- 
erage was at a peak when it ap- 
peared as though there would not 
bea performance space in the new 
building. 

The Observer staff recognized 
the need for such a space and felt 
strongly enough about it to offer 
editorial support for a new perfor- 
mance space. The public state- 
ments made through the Observer 
and several other campus voices 
resulted in a decision by the board 
of trustees to revisit the question 
of a performance space within the 
new campus building. We, the 
community, had madea statement 
that was heard. ; 

The question of a performance 
space is far from being answered. 
Our collective voices still need to 
be raised and to be heard. 

In spite of the physical limita- 
tions imposed on our campus art- 
ists by the facilities, artistic pro- 
grams exist on this campus that 
have earned regional and national 
recognition. One such program is 
the Top Notch Players; a program 
referred to as “one of the stron- 
gest two year theatre programs in 


the region” by the American Col- 
lege Theatre Festival. 

Itis unfortunate at a time when 
the community is still in need of 
being heard, the Observer has 
opted for silence. 

The Top Notch Players staged a 
production of “Our Town” during 
the first two weeks of April. This 
production was the result of the 
artistic collaboration of more than 
30 members of the college and 
local community. 

We performed in front of sold 
out houses and handled ticket re- 
quests from as far away as the 
South Shore. The Observer did not 
cover this event. 

The community and the artists 
within it need the voice of the 
Observer to be continuously raised 
in editorials, news articles and 
feature articles on the arts. 

If the praises of our artists are 
not heard through the Observer’s 
voice and other campus voices, 
will it be any wonder when re- 
quests for adequate performance 
space are not heard? 

Please make it a point to attend 
and to report on all campus arts 
events. 

Sincerely, 

Jim Murphy and Susan Sand- 
ers, Fine & Performing Arts faculty 
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America does not cherish its freedoms 


@ We must 
understand the 
horrors of Castro’s 
Cuba 


By MABEL ROMERO 
Arts Editor 


or most people around the 
Peeena: living in the United 

States is a dream. Having 
three meals a day is more than 
enough for most Hispanic fami- 
lies, and finding a job that finan- 
cially provides a decent living is 
considered a miracle. 

Unfortunately, some Ameri- 
cans take this for granted. Proof of 
this is what happened to the little 
Cuban boy, Elian Gonzalez. 

Eliancito, the name the Cuban- 
American community gave him, 
was adopted into the heart of each 
one of us for many reasons. 

But for those who made it to 
America 40 years ago when Fidel 
Castro took possession of this Car- 
ibbean island, Elian is extra spe- 
cial. 

Castro converted Cuba into 
what it is today, a place where 
prostitution and the black market 
are the best ways to survive. 

Eliancito’s mother took a risk 
for freedom. She gave her life for 
freedom. She could not take the 
oppression any more and made a 
decision that presumably would 
change their lives for the better. 

She did not want to see that 
reality anymore and took Eliancito 
on her risky but worthy journey. 


She knew that if they made it they 
would have the best life ever and 
their hearts would heal quickly 
combined with love and the ulti- 
mate dream, freedom. For her, the 
other option, death, would also 
mean freedom. Unfortunately, 
Elian’s mother did not make it. 
The sea made her food for sharks. 

Cuba should not be another 
place we should just feel sorry 
about. Cubans exiles have given 
the best years of their lives to this 
country. Cuba should be rescued. 

Cubans improved Florida and 
made Miami one of the biggest 
cities in the country. This is a 
reality were America should put 
its foot down and act on this injus- 
tice. 

Why was Kosovo invaded? Why 
does Kuwait deserve our atten- 
tion? Why are we wasting our 
time on peace talks that never 
end? 

We don’t need to go to another 
continent to fight when inhuman- 
ity exists just a few miles from our 
shore. 

Cuba is worth rescuing after 
what their hard working people 
have done for this country. These 
are questions that Hispanics ask 
themselves all the time. 

Elian’s case should not have 
been put into consideration. He 
should have the right to liberty 
even at six years of age. 

This administration has left us 
with one of the worst images ever, 
a child at gunpoint, for all the 
world to see. 

Elian’s father is now another 
marionette of Castro. Juan Miguel 
Gonzalez, according to the decla- 
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rations of Marisleysis Gonzalez 
talked to him on the phone before 
all this exploded in the public. She 
said that he said: “My cousin, take 
good care of my kid. I'll get there 
as soon as | can.” 

This declaration was made ona 
Spanish show called “Aquiy Ahora” 
(Here and Now) a few weeks ago. 
This not only reflects how power- 
ful and manipulative Castro is, it 
also reinforces what a big mistake 
the Attorney General Janet Reno 
and President Clinton made. 


Simmons College invites adult 
women, 23 years of age and older, 
who want to begin or continue 
working towards an undergraduate 
degree to explore what Simmons 


can offer you. 


This practical, “how-to” event is 
designed to help you get answers 
to your questions about enrolling 
in a degree program, financing 


To top it all off, the kid was 
removed from his house at 5:15 
a.m. by force. Pictures of this terri- 
fied little boy in front of a man 
pointing, or at least showing a 
semi-automatic riffle, are images 
now known across the world. 

Are these what we want for a 
country considered the most pow- 
erful of the world? These are not 
images that show a civilized coun- 
try. These are questions we all 
should think about, and we should 
put ourselves in his situation. 
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Adult Student Info Session 


» 5:30 - 8:00 p.m. 
Thursday, June 8 


» 300 The Fenway - Boston 
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or to request an application, 
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» For more information: 
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for prior college work and/or 


learning. 
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www.simmons.edu/dixscholars 


» Women with or without previous 
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Drama club to 
present one act 


plays 


he Top Notch Players at North 

ern Essex Community College 
will present “Apples and Oranges 
(and Bananas)”, an evening of stu- 
dent-directed One-Act Plays on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
May 4, 5 and 6. 

This year’s plays include: “Can 
Can” and “Springtime” both di- 
rected by Cheryl Thunstrom, “Am 
I Blue?” directed by Kevin Forzese, 
“Arizona Anniversaries” directed 
by John Bishop, “Sure Thing” di- 
rected by Jeremy Grimaldi, and 
“Words, Words, Words,” directed 
by Jim Britigan. 

The plays will be presented at 8 
p-m. in the college’s Top Notch 
Theater which is located in the 
Spurk Building on the Haverhill 
campus. Tickets are $5 each ($4 for 
students and seniors) and can be 
purchased at the door. 


Convocation set 
for May 18 


he annual awards convoca 

tion will be held Thursday, May 
18 at 7 p.m. in the student center 
cafeteria. 

Invitations have been extended 
to approximately 250 honorees, 
their families and faculty mem- 
bers. 

The criteria for the academic 
awards requires students to have 
a quality point average of 3.5 or 
above, earned 45 credits as of Jan. 
31 for an associate degree, or half 
of the required credits for a certifi- 
cate program. 

Petition for graduation in May 
2000 must have been approved, or 
prior graduation in August 1999 
or January 2000 have been accom- 
plished as well as six credits in the 
spring semester. 

Co-curricular awards are pre- 
sented to students who have par- 
ticipated in student life activities, 
earned a minimum cumulative 
average of 2.0 at the end of the 
previous semester, and accrued 
45 credits for their program or 
one-half of their credits for a cer- 
tificate. 

The President’s Cup award will 
be given to the athletic team with 
the highest combined QPA. 

The Student Leadership Devel- 
opment Award will be presented. 

As a continuing part of NECC’s 
Community Service Literacy Pro- 
gram, books will be donated to 
area schools. 


The English 
Composition | and II 
Writing Awards 
Program will be 
held at noon in 
Lecture 
Hall A on Monday, 
May 8. 


The entire college 
community is 
invited to attend. 


@ continued from page 1 

dent, finishing a close second ina 
three way race. He has also co- 
chaired the college’s reaccredita- 
tion process and has served as 
president of the NECC Faculty As- 
sociation for two years. 

Students from the present staff 
speak highly of LeBlanc. 

“When I first walked into the 
newsroom I was so anxious to be 
a writer. I knew I could write, and 
I knew I had the passion,” said 
Karyn Schneider, features editor. 
“Joe looked at me with what 
seemed to be a look as if he was 
saying ‘are you crazy, woman’?” 
He told her she should take one of 
his classes before she plunged into 
the paper full force. By the second 
semester, she became features 
editor. 

“Because of Joe my passion has 
grown and so has my writing,” 
Schneider said. 

Robert Archer, sports editor 
tells a similar story. 

“During the semester break, 
Mr. LeBlanc told me we should 
have more emphasis on school 
sports,” he said. “I shrugged and 
said okay, even though I couldn’t 
wait to write about the Bruins. 
Now looking back, I had a lot of 


fun covering school sports. I have 
also met some nice people along 
the way because of Joe.” 

Arts editor, Mabel Romero, is 
especially encouraged by what she 
learned from LeBlanc. 

“I have learned a lot and be- 
cause of him I am a better writer 
and more involved in acting on 
my opinions. I know I’m going to 
miss him because he is 
irreplacable,” she said. 

Luke Perkins, photography edi- 
tor, was nervous about making 
the transition from high school to 
college. “Joe gave me something 
to look forward to. Working with 
Joe here at the paper has been an 
incredible experience that I will 
never forget,” he said. 

My own story about Joe is just 
as unique and just as memorable. 
When I came to NECC in the fall of 
“98, I had no intention of staying 
at NECC fora long time, nevermind 
getting involved with the newspa- 
per. Granted, journalism would 
be my major at my transfer school, 
but I was here strictly to take 
classes in order to save money for 
a big college. 

Joe’s journalism classes really 
turned around my attitude. He 
took me and turned me from a 


inexperienced high school writer, 
to what I am today. 

Joe had his special way of giv- 
ing support through all the con- 
troversial articles, where many ad- 
visers would have let the student 
ride a tough issue out on his or her 
own. He always stood by staffmem- 
bers when things got rough. 


George Ward photo 
GET IT?: Jim Bradley makes his point. Despite an increase in 
class load, Bradley can’t bear to think what will happen if the 
contract isn’t ratified. 


His devotion also shows in the 
way he gave up every other Satur- 
day to work on making the NECC 
Observer the first class publica- 
tion it is. Dedication like that is 
priceless. 

On behalf of hundreds of stu- 
dents from the past decade, we say 
“thank you.” 


Union members to vote on new contract this month 


@ continued from page 1 


their situation for the next two or 
three years. It would not be good 
for overall morale. It really needs 
to pass by a large majority.” 

Professor Joe Rizzo said there 
are some negative aspects lurking 
behind the large amount ofmoney 
in the financial package. 

“The one problem is within the 
post tenure review and it is what 
the components are worth. There 
are only a few of these big bonuses 
to give out and a decent part of 
what decides who gets them is 


supervisor review and the new 
personnel file. That was one of the 
things that brings down this pro- 
posal.” 

Rizzo did add that despite his 
reservations he thinks it will be 
ratified. 

“Yes it will pass. It is a lot of 
money,” said Bill Heineman, his- 
tory professor. 

“T think it will pass, based on 
informal talks I’ve had with 
people,” said Paula Boxer, English 
professor. 

“Tt will pass, but I’m not happy 


about it,” said Susan Sanders, the- 
ater professor. She said that people 
can say that they are unhappy, but 
some are “too chicken to speak 


up.” 

“I think it the will pass state- 
wide,” said Steve Proietti, math 
professor. Like many other faculty 
members, he said there is too much 
money to pass it up. 

“It will probably pass,” said Gail 
Stuart, librarian. She said it will 
get ratified because people can’t 
wait another three years, the time 
it would take to start from scratch. 


“As of right now, it is hard to 
tell. There are so many mixed feel- 
ings about the increased workload, 
I really don’t know,” said Gail 
Feigenbaum, early childhood edu- 
cation. 

“Yes, I do think it will pass. I 
think people just want it over,” 
said Trish Kidney, graphic instruc- 
tor. 

“It will pass,” said Peter Flynn. 
“The salaries have been so stag- 
nant for 20 years, and this con- 
tract brings us equity.” 


I. King Jordan speech to highlight commencement 


By GEORGE WARD 
Editor 


n May 20, over 600 stu 

O dents will take part in the 

38 Commencement exer- 

cises on the quadrangle between B 

building and the sport and fitness 
center. 

Students and their guests will 

be led into a tent on the area 

between the buildings by the yet- 


to-be-named Grand Marshall. 

Following the procession, the 
invocation will be given and the 
national anthem will be played. 

After the national anthem, 
President David Hartleb will greet 
students, faculty, guests and speak- 
ers. 

This year, only one speaker 
will be addressing their classmates. 
This change has been made to 
streamline the ceremony. 


Dr. I King Jordan, president of 
Gallaudet University, will be the 
keynote speaker at this year’s com- 
mencement. 

Diplomas will be handed out 
by Hartleb to all students who 
have earned a 2.0 quality point 
average and have fulfilled all of 
their program requirements. 

This year, Professor John Ma- 
son and Kathleen Proietti are the 
commencement chairs. 


Like last year, a professional 
photographer will be on hand to 
capture the event on film for all 
the graduates. 

A professional videographer 
will also be recording the cer- 
emony on film, which will be 
available for purchase in the 
weeks following commencement. 

“It’s the single most impor- 
tant day of any student’s life,” 
Proietti said. 


Student wanted to draw just like his older brother 


By LUKE PERKINS 
Photography Editor 


raphic arts student Jacob 
Gn has a gift, one that 

would not have been seen 
ifit weren’t for his older brother’s 
example. 

As a kid he would watch his 
brother in amazement and won- 
der if someday he could draw like 
him. 

“I looked up to the fact that he 
could do that and I tried to be like 
him, “Paul said. “I would have 
never even tried to develop my 
talent if it wasn’t for him.” 


Paul, 19, has lived in Haverhill 
all his life with his parents and his 
older brother. He attended several 
schools in Haverhill and gradu- 
ated from Haverhill High School 
before he decided to continue his 
education here at NECC. While at 
Haverhill High, he enjoyed work- 
ing on the school newspaper draw- 
ing comic strips. 

After hearing about the college 
from his family he decided to give 
NECC a try. Paul is now in his 
second year in the graphic design 
program and still has one semes- 
ter to go. He takes four courses a 
semester to keep from being over- 


loaded. 

So far he likes NECC and says 
he would recommend it to any 
high school senior because it of- 
fers a wide range of courses, and is 
up-to-date technologically. 

He is unsure of what he will do 
after he graduates. He wants to 
illustrate his own comic books 
eventually. He also wouldn’t mind 
working somewhere in graphic 
design because he enjoys it and 
the pay is good. However, he isn’t 
sure yet if NECC will be the end of 
his higher education. 

“Right now I want to concen- 
trate on the present, before I think 


about anything else,” Paul said. 
“But I want to do something big, I 
want to get known for my tal- 
ents.” 

Concentrating on the present, 
while still looking forward to the 
future seems to be Paul’s key to 
success. A higher level of concen- 
tration is something he admits he 
needs in subjects like math, which 
doesn’t come easy to him. 

In his spare time he does a lot 
of drawing. He can often be found 
in the library between classes 
working on a sketch, or reading a 
book. Paul also enjoys doing a 
little writing. 
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Finding the 
right balance 


@ Students stressed by 
too many burdens and 
not enough leisure time 


By STEPHEN CAPPELLO 
Staff Reporter 


eople say the college years are the 
P best years of your life because you are 

getting an education, doing home- 
work and making friends. It’s a time when 
you are young and independent. 

Many students though, have to work 
hard tomake money to pay for tuition or for 
living expenses. There’s not much time left 
over for sleep. 

Finding a healthy balance between 
school, work and leisure is difficult. Here at 
NECC the problem is more pronounced, 
since almost all students have a job along 
with their classes. 

At a commuting college, students must 
own and maintain a car to survive. Others 
must also provide for their families, or food 
and rent for themselves. 

In an informal poll conducted by NECC’s 
Journalism I class, over 90 percent of stu- 
dents interviewed held at least one job 
outside of school. 

On average, the students interviewed 
worked 25 hours per week, at a pay of about 
$8 per hour. Many of the students inter- 
viewed said their jobs had at some point 
interfered with their schoolwork. 

“I bartend and wait tables to pay for my 
car,” Shannon Lewis of Amesbury said. 
“When I have a lot of homework, I just can’t 
keep up.” 

Paul Brown, also from Amesbury, looks 
at it differently. 

“It’s like a juggling act, but when you 
work to pay for tuition, it makes you appre- 
ciate school more.” 

Dropping a class or two is an option 
many students utilize. Did you ever notice 
it gets easier to find a parking space as the 
semester moves along? 

For one student this was a necessity, not 
a choice. Harry Parrish, 24-years-old, has 
been living on his own since he was 18. 
Parrish has been in and out of NECC. Money 
is his primary problem. 

Many students like him must take time 
off from college in order to afford another 
semester. Parrish started this semester with 
every intention of finishing. When times 
became tough, he realized he had to drop 
classes and try again later. 

Rather than continue this pattern, 
Parrish decided to do something different. 
He joined the Air National Guard. 

“just couldn’t afford it anymore. I needed 
to take some direction in my life.” 

At first he was reluctant to join the 
military, but now he is satisfied with his 
decision. Once he is finished with his train- 
ing, he will be able to continue school full- 
time without worry. 

Students are not the only people at 
NECC that have trouble finding the bal- 
ance. Faculty and staff must deal with many 
of the same problems. 

Amy Donahue, history professor, not 
only teaches American Government and 
Politics, but she is a lawyer, and a mother of 
three. On top of that, she home-schools her 


children. 

In essence, she is teaching 75 percent of 
her week. Donahue has sympathy for stu- 
dents who have to support themselves. She 
suggests that when students can’t balance 
their schedules, they should “take fewer 
classes.” 

This seems simple, because if working 
40 hours a week causes a slip in academic 
performance, Donahue believes the logical 
solution is to cut back on classes. 

Not all teachers and staff agree with that 
solution. Many argue that if you are a 
student, education should be your top pri- 
ority. 

Marissa Galante from the Career Devel- 
opment Center strongly believes “school 
comes first.” 

Galante and others suggest that stu- 
dents use the facilities provided by NECC to 
help find the balance. Offices like the Math 
Center, the Writing Center, and Career 
Development are there to help. 

Linda Murphy is the coordinator of the 
Math Center. 

“We have a supportive faculty,” she ex- 
plains. “Students come in because they 
know we are always ready to help them. If 
they know they can get help, they are more 
likely to get good grades.” 

Writing Center coordinator Diane Gori 
says, “Students come here for help on their 
papers. We review papers, and help edit. 
Some students have trouble starting, so we 
teach them the writing process.” 

She is sympathetic to stressed out stu- 
dents. 

“They have a lot going on in their lives,” 
Gori said. “We have a lot of students return- 
ing to school, some are single mothers, and 
they have a lot of assignments. We try to 
help them understand what’s going on, 
advise them to talk to their teachers, and 
ask appropriate questions. We calm them 
down and help them feel more comfort- 
able.” 

Part of being comfortable is having a 
healthy social life. Even with jobs and home- 
work, NECC students must find time for 
leisure. 

College students are notorious for being 
pizza and beer consuming party animals, 
but here at Northern Essex, the logistics 
don’t allow wild parties on campus. 

What the school does offer is a range of 
clubs and activities to give students a well- 
rounded college experience. 

Janet Clark, student activities secretary, 
said most organizations have enough stu- 
dents, but they are always looking for more 
participants. 

Academic clubs such as Registered Nurs- 
ing, the Psi Beta Honor Society, the Medical 
Assistant Club, and the Criminal Justice 
club are offered. 

Communications activities include the 
NECC Observer Newspaper and the 
Parnassus Literary Magazine. 

Performing arts clubs and numerous 
athletics activities are available. All of these 
allow students to have fun, instead of stress- 
ing over work. 

In the end, there is no simple way to 
balance school, work, and leisure. Everyone 
finds their own solution, some more suc- 
cessfully than others. 

If you are having problems with your 
schoolwork, or you need help keeping your- 
self together, take advantage of some of the 
resources NECC offers. 


Kristen Allain photo 
GETTING HELP: Renee Silva, left, gets help on a tricky math problem from Raisa 
Yatskar. 
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Liberal Arts 
Journalism 
Broadcasting 


An Option 


Learn what it’s like to work in the 
communications field, a choice which 
can lead to career opportunities in 
newspapers, magazines, publishing, 
television, radio and more 


Contact the Admissions Office today! 
or just try out a course next semester: 
¢ Journalism I & II 

Broadcast Reporting 
- Television Production 


5/1/00, 3:48 PM 
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Tanning not just for the vain crowd 


@ 20 minutes under the 
lamp might just be the 
cure you are looking for 


By KARYN SCHNEIDER 


Features Editor 


en the sun doesn’t shine for 
days, many people feel the need 
to visit tanning salons. Today 


more and more people are making tanning 
appointments. 

“I think tanning makes me look 
healthier,” said Natalie Aguilar, a student 
at Haverhill High. “It’s very relaxing when 
you're in for 20 minutes, you can actually 
fall asleep.” 

Many places have tanning all year round 
at low prices. 

One such place is Andover Tanning Sa- 
lon. Doris Sheehan, 54, owner, has been in 
this business for 14 years. 

“When I came into this business in 1982, 
tanning was at its height,” Sheehan said. 
“In the early 80s people tanned exclusively. 
There was a lot of money around then.” 

Sheehan said going to the right tanning 
salon is very important. She doesn’t hire 
school kids because she fears they will not 
pay attention to her customers. Basically 
she works by herself; this way she can 
control how long a person stays under the 
lights. 

“[think it’s safer than tanning in the sun 
because I can measure their time. You can’t 
control the sun. People seem to be more 
health conscious now,” she said. 

“People think tanners are just egotisti- 
cal and they just want to look good.” 

But 30 percent of her clients are mature 
people. Some come to get a base tan before 
going on vacation. Some come during their 
lunch break because they just don’t have 
time to sit in the sun. 

“Some people come because their doc- 
tors prescribe it. Some people suffer from 
disorders such as Seasonal Affective Disor- 
der. It was always thought to be a psycho- 
logical disorder, but it has been proven that 
ultraviolet light fools the body into produc- 
ing its own vitamin D. 

Lack of vitamin D produces signs of 
depression; therefore, tanning is one solu- 
tion to their problem. 

“Doctors have also been known to pre- 
scribe tanning as a treatment for psoriasis 
and acne,” Sheehan said. 

You hear ofall kinds of horror stories on 
tanning from time to time, like how one kid 
went to six different salons in the same day 
and his insides burned out. But in Massa- 
chusetts, as far as Sheehan knows, no one 
has ever had a major lawsuit filed for dam- 
ages resulting from tanning. 

It used to be that promotional signs 
could not be put up in salons about tan- 
ning, but now signs can be posted stating 
that tanning can help you prepare the skin 
for sunny vacation spots. 

There are different views on tanning 
and just like anything else there are three 
sides to every story. His side, her side and 
the side of the truth. The truth is just like 
anything else. Too much of anything is 
harmful to your health. 

According to research in Germany, much 
has been said in the media about the dan- 
gers of over exposure to ultra-violet light. 
These dangers are derived almost exclu- 
sively from the long-term effects of acute, 
blistering sunburn. When tanning with 
sunlight it is practically impossible to avoid 
initial burning. 

Artificial tanning at once places itself in 
a different league from tanning under natu- 
ral sunlight, because the length of exposure 


time and the specific proportions of the 
ultra violet are controlled and are designed 
to both maximize tanning and to minimize 
any dangers of burning. 

Some people tan because it makes them 
feel good or they can dream about being on 
the beaches of Waikiki. 

If you do tan, though, do what Sheehan 
suggests: don’t over expose yourself which 
leads to burns; always wear sunscreen and 
goggles to protect your eyes; and go to the 
right salon. Go to someone who cares about 
how you tan. 

National Results of survey taken in 1997 
on teens 

- 63% of teens think they look better 
when they have a tan 

- 59% of teens believe that people in 
general look healthier with a tan. 

- 49% reported having had sunburn in 
the past summer. 

- 43% of teens report they lay out in the 
sun 

- 28% of female teenagers never use sun 
block 


Karyn Schneider photo 
GETTING READY FOR SUMMER: Jenny Pirro, Andover High student, tries out the 
tanning bed at Andover Tanning Salon. 


Join the team at Harborside Healthcare and 


make a difference ! 


Currently accepting applications for: 


RNs, LPNs, CNAs 
All shifts 


Office Manager - Full Time 


Visit us and learn about our: 


* agency free initiatives 


mentor programs 
restorative programs 


We are a team oriented facility, that welcomes 
new ideas to meet the needs of our residents. 
You'll never work with a better team than the 
one here at Harborside Healthcare Maplewood. 


For more information call Diane Cannata at 
978/388-3500 or fax us your resume at 978- 


388-4346. 


Harborside Healthcare ~ Maplewood 
6 Morril Place, Amesbury, MA 
EOE 
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Or choose your favorite seat online. 
With over 700 airlines, 47000 hotels and 50 rental car companies, 
its easy to find an incredible deal even on a students budget. 


Travelocity.com 


A Sabre Company 
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Center celebrates 20 years 


@ Programs help 
the deaf and the 
hearing understand 
each other 


By GEORGE WARD 
Editor 


he Gallaudet Center was es- 

tablished in 1980 to support 

the deaf and hard of hearing 
individuals in the Northeast. 

Not only is the center celebrat- 
ing their 20" anniversary, but also 
the President of the University, 
Dr. I. King Jordan, will be the 
speaker at the 38™ annual com- 
mencement exercises on May 20. 

Current center co-ordinator, 
Kathy Vesey, has been at the cen- 
ter since 1990. She says although 
the center has developed a close 
relationship with NECC, there is 
some confusion regarding what 
the center does. 

“We do not run programs of 
study for the college. Our goal is to 
provide information and support 
to students perhaps looking to 
transfer to Gallaudet after NECC 
and to support the families and 
others in the area that have deaf 
and hard of hearing members.” 

The center at NECC was the 
second regional center for 
Gallaudet University. The first was 
founded in 1977 at Johnson County 
Community College in Overland 


Park, Kansas. 

Not all of the programs the 
center runs are held on campus. 

They co-sponsor programs like 
the Northeast Regional Division 
of the Gallaudet University Aca- 
demic Bowl. The center sponsors 
the winner and accompanies them 
to finals on the campus of 
Gallaudet University. 

The center doesn’t only work 
with college students, but they 
work with young children and 
their families. 

Two programs the center runs 
on campus are the Family Learn- 
ing Day and Kids of Deaf Adults 
Day. 

The Family Learning Day is held 
every summer at NECC. 

This day gives hearing parents 
and deaf children a day to take 
workshops to help deal with the 
possible difficulties of raising a 
deaf child. 

The day also gives families a 
chance to meet others from around 
the area that are in same situa- 
tion. 

This day consists of panel dis- 
cussions and workshops for the 
parents and fun activities for the 
kids. 

Anew program started recently 
by the center is the KODA day. This 
day is designed for families with 
the reverse situation as Family 
Learning Day. This day hosts hear- 
ing kids with deaf parents. 

The children, usually ages 12- 
18, participate in workshops and 
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Supported by 
Gallaudet University & 
The J, Willard Marriott 

Foundation 
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GOOD JOB: The Gallaudet Univeristy Northeast Regional Academic Bowl Champions from Newton 


North High School. 


panel discussions that help them 
in adjusting to having a deaf par- 
ent. 

Another new program that has 
been started by the center’s col- 
laborative specialist Mike Wallace, 
is Reading to Deaf Children. 

“It can be difficult for a deaf 
child to learn to read when they 
can’t hear the words. This new 
program will help deaf children 


learn to read in a better way,” 
Vesey said. 

Another of the purposes for 
the center is helping deaf stu- 
dents make the jump from NECC 
to Gallaudet University. 

The center is available for in- 
formation for prospective stu- 
dents, as well as a place these 
students can take the Gallaudet 
entrance exam. 


The center has done all these 
things for the area, and will cel- 
ebrate its anniversary in a special 
reception for Jordan on May 19. 


“The original purpose was to 
welcome Dr. Jordan. But since it 
was the 20" anniversary of the 
center, we figured we could do 
both while he is up here,” Vesey 
said. 


Deaf student's hard work pays off big time 


The Northern Essex Community College 


PERFORMANCE ENSEMBLE 
Spring Concert 


Directed by Michael Finegold 


Sunday May 7, 2000 at 2:00 PM 
The Harold Bentley Library Conference Center, 
Haverhill Campus 


A Program of Pop, Rock, Jazz, 
Blues, Latin and Classical Music 


“Steven’s Last Night 
In Town” 
by Benfold 5 


“Hadanva” 
original by Chris 
Raymond 


Nocturne in Eb 
Major, opus 9, No. 2 
by Chopin 


Wisteria (For You) 
original by Michael 
Finegold 


Raining In Baltimore 
by Adam Uritz 


“New York State Of 
Mind” 
by Billy Joel 


“Pool Of Blues” 
original by Scott 
Gleason 


“Take Five” 
by Dave Brubeck 


“| Get A Kick Out Of 
You” 
by Cole Porter 


“Changes” 
original by Matt Carr 


“Stormy Monday” 
by T-Bone Walker 


Prelude No. 6 inB 
minor 
by Chopin 


“Lullaby, Goodnight My 
Angel” 
by Billy Joel 


Super Blue 
by Freddie Hubbard 


Admission: Free, Donations, and Raffle 


Members of the Student Activity Music Club coordinate the 
NECC Chorus and Performance Ensemble concerts 


@ The ability to 
communicate means 
sticking with the 
program 


By GEORGE WARD 
Editor 


abitha Patrican is one of the 

many students who come to 

NECC with aspirations of 
going far in life. 

She has worked on develop- 
mental and college level courses 
during her time at NECC, and is 
heading to Gallaudet University 
in the fall. 

She does all the same work as 
other NECC students, but with 
one distinct difference from most. 
She is deaf. 

Patrican found out she was deaf 
at three-years-old. 

“My grandmother dropped a 
bell and there was no reaction 
from me,” Patrican said. Further 
testing with her doctors showed 
she was deaf. 

She began her schooling at the 
Beverly School for the Deaf during 
her elementary years. 

After completing the eighth 
grade, she went to the Learning 
Center. After leaving that facility 
after her sophomore year, she went 
to Newton North High School, 


where she graduated in 1997. 

She came to NECC and took the 
assessment test like any other new 
student would, and began to take 
developmental courses to get ad- 
justed to the college atmosphere. 
After a year and a half of prepara- 
tion, Patrican made the jump to 
regular mainstream courses. She 
was able to participate in all her 
classes via an interpreter. 

She says the one thing that 
could be frustrating was the inter- 
action with herself and her hear- 
ing instructors. 

“It is difficult communicating 
with the instructors using the third 
party interpreters,” Patrician said. 

She said that is the main rea- 
son she chose to go Gallaudet in 
the fall of 2000. 

“The interaction is the best 
thing about Gallaudet,” said 
Patrican, who will be studying Deaf 
Education during her time at 
Gallaudet. “All of the professors 
there are deaf or hard of hearing 
and they all know sign language. 
It eliminated the third party inter- 
preter.” 

She said that beyond educa- 
tion, she could see herself work- 
ing in business or maybe in the 
counseling field. 

“T really don’t know right now 
about what I'll do after Gallaudet; 
there is somuchI can do,” Patrican 
said. 

Patrican said Gallaudet Center 


inke perkins photo 
OFF TO D.C.: Tabitha Patrican 


co-ordinator Kathy Vesey was big 
help. Following introductory in- 
formation about the university, 
and a trip down the Washington, 
D.C. campus, Vesey assisted her in 
her application process. 

“She gave me the test to get 
into Gallaudet. She took the test 
and hand delivered it to admis- 
sions while on the Gallaudet cam- 
pus on a trip. I got my results 
within a few days.” 

“I am very satisfied with my 
time here. I would do it again if I 
had to. The deaf services people 
have been great,”Patrican said 

Patrican, who carpools with 
friends from Rockport, says deaf 
students should stick with it and 
not let anything stand in their 
way. 

“Take advantage of the services 
provided by the college. The Inter- 
preters have been great,” she said. 
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Carl Russo phote 
CAT’S MEOW: Annete Cadapao, Jessica Santos, profiled on right, and Beth Dager. 


Carl Russo photo 
“THE CRUCIBLE:” Leida Martinez, Nina Mannion, Jeanna Barnes, Edara Johnson, 
Qunity Morgan, Cathy D’annologo, Ledias Gomes and Kelley McCarthy rehearse the 
Still Point interpretation of the famous Arthur Miller play, set during the time of the 
Salem Witch Trials. 
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ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION: Rich Cronin and Jessica Santos work on a number in 
the dance studio. 


Hispanic student 
dances with zeal 


Talent, beauty and 
success are following this 
student 


By MABEL ROMERO 
Arts Editor 


e all have dreams about being 

stopped on a New York street by 

an agent that can see our hidden 
talents even before we do. In Jessica Santos’ 
case she was born with a talent that glowed 
on her skin. 

This 20-year-old Puerto Rican native has 
already achieved much success in her young 
life. Starting at age three, Santos began a 
dancing career that flourished quickly over 
the years. Her passion for it, in combination 
with her natural talent made this girl suc- 
cessful. 

With a ponytail, a casual leather jacket, 
sweat pants, sneakers and a friendly smile, 
Santos can be found around campus be- 
tween rehearsals. 

In the past few weeks, she was busy 
practicing her part for 26th Anniversary of 
Still Point. Dancing is only part of her story. 
Her life has always been interesting. 

At three, she moved to Lawrence with 
her family, but she still thinks of Puerto 
Rico as her home. She recalls the white 
sandy beaches and the transparent water of 
the island. 

Her dancing training started in Lawrence 
at that tender age. Her first steps were in 
Chip and Dale Dancing Academy located in 
Andover. She began with tap, jazz and 
ballet simultaneously. Quickly she devel- 
oped skills that provided her with the foun- 
dations that led to her career. 

Ten years later, at the age 13 and also 
with 10 years of dancing experience under 
her belt, Santos and her family moved to 
Orlando, Fla. where she took her previous 
dancing experience to the next level. 

Rapidly, big names such as Disney World, 
Universal Studios, the Russian Ballet of 
Moscow and the very popular kids network 
Nickelodeon were some of the companies 
where Santos started performing profes- 
sionally. 

Her talent was discovered easily and 
quickly. A year later she got her first paid 
job performing ona video for Chucky Cheese. 

“I was really busy. My school was right 


LADIES IN 
Production. 


across Universal Studios,” Santos said. “I 
left school and went straight to rehearsals.” 

Later that year offers came knocking at 
her door from Disney where she worked for 
the next two years. 

She had a tough job on her hands. Re- 
hearsals sometimes started at 5 a.m. and 
ended at 9 p.m. Exhausted, she had to keep 
up with school, and make sacrifices in her 
family and social life to take advantage of 
these opportunities. 

“I needed a year off. I didn’t have time to 
do things that teens did, like going to the 
mall and just hanging out with my friends,” 
she said. 

Finally on her senior year Santos de- 
cided to take a break and enjoy her last year 
in high school to the fullest. After so many 
years of non-stop dancing the change was 
what she needed. 

“It got to a point that my friends were all 
around the dancing business,” Santos said. 
At this point, 1998, her family decided to 
move back to Lawrence. 

Back in Lawrence, Santos, as a young 
adult, decided to major in dance at NECC. 
Not surprisingly, after two years she started 
teaching in a Dance Academy located on 
Essex Street where she still works. 

Although Santos likes Massachusetts, 
she still feels nostalgia for Florida. 

“What I miss the most is the weather,” 
she said. However, her life is more comfort- 
able here financially speaking. 

She likes to push herself a little more 
everytime she conquers something in her 
life. Santos just signed a three year contract 
with John Casablanca, the owner of Elite 
International Models Management, a pres- 
tigious agency based in New York. 

In her tight schedule Santos also finds 
some time to take private singing and pi- 
ano lessons. “Keeping myself busy is what 
keeps me going; even my boyfriend com- 
plains about it,” she laughs. 

Dancing not only requires skills and 
discipline from her, but also passion and 
devotion to this art. Santos wears many 
hats and knows exactly where she is at and 
where she is going, even at such a young 
age. Her future plans include opening her 
own academy and having a family. 

“My parents are dying for me to open an 
academy, but I don’t feel ready yet.” 

This determined woman is not going to 
stop until she achieves and discovers all 
that she can. 

She is not just another NECC student. 


Carl Russo photo 
RED: The cast of “The Crucible” rehearse for the recent Still Point 
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Here's to the graduates 


@ Graduates to receive 
degrees May 20 on the 
Quadrangle 


AB 
Margarita Abreu, Sherri Acevedo,, An- 
drea Acosta, Elizabeth Adler, Richard Al- 
Hajj, Nancy Alessi, Louis Ambrosino, 
Frederick Andersen, Sherri Anderson,, Amy 
Arlington, Jennifer Aroian, Kimberly 
Arsenault, Zeidan Ata, Susan Ayles, Debra 
Bagley, Mary Bagley, Laura Bajor, Gerald 
Barberio, Clay Barnes, Randall Barnes, Jen- 
nifer Barr, Seydyss Barreto, Jean Barry, Nicole 
Barry, Robert Barry, Nancy Barton, James 
Battye, Susan Baumert, Jeffrey Bearce, Stacey 
Beeley,, Anne Begley, Julie Bell, Christina 
Bennett, Kazmiera Bennett, Paul Bennett, 
Adam Bergeron, Noel Bergeron, Francis 
Bevilacqua,, Andrea Bickum, Kevin Biello, 
Elizabeth Billings, Asenath Blake, Noelle 
Blank, Lori Blizzard, Dawn Blynn, Julianne 
Bojas, Sharon Bolduc, Constance Booth, 
Elaina Borowski, Kathleen, Borruso, Debra 
Bosworth, Ronald Bouchard, Richard 
Boucher, Emily Boudreau, Dany Bouraphael, 
Michele Bourgeau, Sempere Chery, 
Bousquet, Tony Brasil, David Brennan, Mia 
Brennan, Catherine Breslin, Jennifer Brown, 
David Broyer, Paula Brusso, Charles 
Buchanan, Maria Buot, Isabelle Burns, 
Brenda Buzderewicz 
C 
Gabriela Calouro, Lorie Camire, Diane 
Campbell, Matthew Campbell, Sean 
Campbell, Leslie Campion, Deborah 
Cantwell, Christopher Capano, Roanne 
Caputo, Carolyn Carbone, Nicholas Carbone, 
Charles Cardoza, Jody Cardwell, Kelly 
Carleton,, Alex Carrasco, Timothy Carroll, 
Kari Carter, Debra Case, Deborah Casey, 
Susan Cassell, David Cassidy, Lisa Cerullo, 
Denis Champagne, George Charos, ZhiChen, 
Gina Christiansen,, Aaron Cianelli, Jalynn 
Cirineo, Jodeane Clanton, Tara Clark, John 
Clifford Il, Ryan Clum, Earl Collins, Deborah 
Colon, Jason Comeau, Rebecca Comtois, 
Jodi Connolly, Maryann Connolly, Erin 
Conway, Marjorie Coolen, Kevin Cooper,, 
Bernadette Corbett, Heather Cornish, 
Michelle Costanzo, Daniel Cote, Laura 
Cotreau, Suzy Courcy, Jaymebeth Couture, 
Kathleen Couture, Tricia Covey, Catherine 
Cragin, Leslie Cronin,, Albert Croteau, Kerry 
Croteau, Dorothy Crovo, Marjorie Curtin, 
Stephanie Cuthbert, David Cyr Heather Cyr, 
Marianne Cyr 
DF 
Lisa Dale, David Damron, Khoi Dang, 
Tamra Danis-Macleod, Linda Dascanio, Su- 
san Davey, John Davis, Jamiles De La Cruz,, 
Andres De La Rosa, Maria De Leon, Saida 
Decastro, Meridith Decelle, Marcie Defeo, 
Rosalie Dehart, Denise Dellanno,, Audra 
Demarco, Elizabeth DeMarco,, Brenda 
DeMaria,, Beth Demaris, John Demeritt, 
Jolene Demers,, Ahmet Demirel, Lorraine 
DeRosa, John DeSantis, Jamie Desjardins, 
Janet DiBiaso, Tiffany Diburro, Lisa DiCocco, 
David Difilippo, Sheri Dillon,, Adriana 
Dinitto,, Ann Dionne, Kim Dionne, Pamela 
‘Doherty, Luis Dominguez, Kelli Dorsey Chris- 
tine Douglas, Richard Dragon, Karen 
Driscoll, Julie Drummond, Camille Ducey,, 
Arianne Duerr, Michael Duford,, Brenda 
Dufour, Thomas Duggan, Jennifer Dunlap, 
Rosemary Dustin, Lori Dwyer, Steven 
Dylingowski Linda Ealy,, Beth Eaton, Chris- 
topher Edic, Mary-Beth Edwards, Deborah 


Ellis, Nuri Erol, Lisa Esposito Robert Fahey, 
Jason Faro, Elizabeth Farrell, Jennifer 
Farrell,, Alison Faulhaber, Maura Fay, Nelida 
Feliz, Manuel Ferreira, Toni Fidanzato, Ri- 
chard Fingleton, Chester Firek, Erin 
Fitzgerald, Maria Flanagan, Miguel Flores, 
Deann Forman, Donna Fortier, Heather 
Fortin, Janet Fortin, Karen Francis, Robert 
Fredette, Jennifer Freeman, Cindy Freitas, 
Tracey Frizelle, Scott Frontain 
G 
Jeanne Gallagher, Kelly Gallagher, Mary 
Gallant, Cynthia Gallo, Mary Garbec, Diane 
Garrigus, Jamie Garvey, Deborah Gatchell, 
Debby Gates, Patricia Gaudette, Kevin 
Gelineau, Katherine Giannatsis, Barbara 
Gilman, Lynn Giovanni, Peter Girouard, 
Simon Gitau, Laura Goldbaum, Victor 
Gomez, Charlotte Gonzalez, Harriet 
Gorman, Beth Graham, Tina Grandmaison, 
Jennifer Grant, Joy Grassi, Andrea Gray, 
James Gray, Susan Griffin, Joseph Griffis, 
James Grimes, Shannon Grundy, Monika 
Grzejka, Joann Guerin, Cheryl Guy, Tammy 
Guzman 
H-L 
Alex Hakesley, Robert Hamman Jr, Lisa 
Hancock, Ray Hannon, Rochelle Hardaway, 
Mamie Harper, Daniel Harrington, Judith 
Harrington, Maria Harrington, Ryan 
Harrison, Robert Harrop, Nancy Hartsoe, 
Rachel Harvey, Tara Hasbrouck, Bobbie 
Haskell, Arlene Hatem, Stephanie Hatem, 
Shawn Hatfield, Patricia Hawkins, Maura 
Hernandez, Heather Hersey, Heidi Hoac, 
Judith Hochstetler, Ronald Hoegen, Hazel 
Houle, Lisa House, Jennifer Howard, Sara 
Howard, Teri Hoyt, Bridget Hurlburt, Donna 
Hurrell, Wanda Hutchinson Christine 
Iacono, Steven Iacono, William Ironfield, 
Kathleeen Jerome, Kristina Johnson, Rebecca 
Johnson, Elizabeth Kaara, Tanny Kam, Chris- 
topher Kane, Anne Kannam, Cassandra 
Kannan, Bridget Keddie, Robin Kemp, 
Michael Kenneally, Kathleen Kilroy-Moran, 
Wendy Kimball, Kathlene King, Sherry 
Knowles, Noriko Kojima, Michael Kowalski, 
Kellee Kozacka, Christa Krafton, Georgia 
Kritikos, Felicity Kubiak, Kathleen Kuhn, 
Liliana Kupiec Sharon La Fontaine, Leila 
Lacey, Lori Lacey, Jeffrey LaChance, Kara 
Lagassee, Kathleen Lagrasse, Robert Lahey, 
Corey Laird, Aurele Lalonde, Katie 
Lamontagne, Dorothy Lane, William 
Langevin, Erika Laplante, Susan Laspina, 
Joseph Lavalley, Diane Lawton, Allison 
Leavis, Amy-Jean Leblanc, Argentina 
Lebretton, Jodi Lecolst, Rose Marie Lento, 
Ann Lessard, Jennifer Lessard, Nanette 
Leurant, Stacy Levesque, Tracey Lezette, 
Jeffrey Lightizer, Craig Liversidge, Kelly 
Livingston, Denise Livingstone, Selma Lo, 
Anthony Loiacono, Ana Lopez, Keila Lopez, 
Maryellen Lopez, Jean LoPizzo ,Therese 
Lourenco, Sarah _ Lucies, Robin 
Lulsdorf,,Denise Luscornb, Cynthia Lusher, 
Marc Lyonnais 
M-O0 
Kathy Mack, Sean Maguire, Andrew 
Mailloux, Miriam Maisonet, John Makus, 
Nicole Malenfant, John Manni, Azar Marand, 
Olga Marchenko, Marianella Mariano, Rob- 
ert Marley, Cory Martin, Eddy Martinez, 


Maria Martinez, Robert Masera; Jennifer : 


Mason, Jeremia Mateo, Kristie Matte, Kate 
Mauro, Tara Maynard, Mark Mazzaglia, 
Shawna McCabe, Janine McCarron, Lori 
McDevitt, Shanna McDonald, Heather 
McGinn, Ruth McGuire, Jamie McKay, Nancy 
McLean, Linda McLellan, Doreen McManus, 
Patricia Medbery, Elvis Mejia, Leidy Mejia, 


John Menihane, Esther Mercedes, Joseff 
Messina, Jessica Middleton, Julie Miksis, 
David Miller, Raquel Miller, William Miller, 
Erin Milliken, Mary Minicucci, Nicole 
Mixon, Jean Mizer, Madeline Mondejar, 
Lisa Moore, Kathleen Moran, Lynne Morelle, 
Debra Morin, Louisette Morin, William 
Morris, Jennifer Morton, Fausto Moscat, 
Lisa Motsis, Karol Murillo, Barry Murphy, 
Carolin Murphy, Catherine Murphy, Derek 
Murphy, Donna Murphy, Judith Murphy, 
Laurie Murphy Justin Napolitano, David 
Nazzaro, Pamela Nelson, Kien Ngo, Chris- 
topher Noury, Jorge Nunez Kathleen 
O’Brien, Debra Olivolo, Eduvigis Ortega, 
Joann Ortega 
PQ 

Angel Pabon, Jennifer Packard, Jared 
Palermo, Christopher Palmieri, Donna 
Palmisano, Roberta Paone, Amy Papoulias, 
Kerry Paquette, Jaime Paquin, Paul Paris, 
Lisa Paris-Salkins, Cindy Parker, Elizabeth 
Parker, Stefanie Parks, Beth Parmenter, 
Edith Patankar, Keith Patankar, Elizabeth 
Pate, Haresh Patel, Patricia Peddle, Nolan 
Pelletier, Johary Pena, Jacqueline Perez, 
Josephine Perez, Betsy Perrault, Raymond 
Perron, Anh Thi Pham, Thu Pham, Barbara 
Pierce, Douglas Piercy, Sidney Pietzsch, 
Mark Pinchott, Gail Pineault, Diane Pino, 
Apolinar Pita, Michelle Plaisance, Nancy 
Poirier, Catherine Poisson, Carol Polk, Mary 
Pomerleau, Heather Price, Jason Price, 
Tosha-kim Price, Julie Proctor, Michaela 
Proulx, Carlos Puello, Linda Purtell Venita 
Qualls, Kerry Query 

; RS - 

Todd Rabeau, Kelly Ramirez, Mirna 
Ramion, Betsy Ramos, Natalie Ramos, Somar 
Ramos, Kathleen Rankin, Christopher 
Rapisardi, Kevin Raskow, Karen Reynolds, 
Robert Ricci, Connie Richardson, Mark 
Richardson, Brandy Rock, Veronica 
Rodriguez, Cheryl Rogan, Sinthya Rosario, 
Jennifer Rosen, Deborah Rosenbloom, Lisa 
Rosum, Danielle Roy, Stephanie Rumore, 


Luke Perkins photo 
KEEPING P.A.C.E.: Vice President of Enrollment Services Mary Ellen Ashley, 
left, joins P.A.C.E. students at their recent graduation. 


Roseane Ryerson Rana Sadowski, Francisco 
Salicrup, Beth San Antonio, Hector Santana, 
Anna Santiago, Terry Sargent, Priscilla 
Schiavoni, Charles Sciacca, Jeffrey Seaman, 
Jenny Serratore, Elaine Sferrazza, Mania 
Sharifkavosi, Carolyn Sheehan, Natasha 
Short, Elizabeth Siracusa, Patricia Skelton, 
Jared Slowe, Nathan Small, Lori Smerdon, 
Aimee Smith, Pauline Smith, Judith Solazzo, 
Heriberto Solivan, Jacqueline St Germain, 
Richard St Laurent, Guy St-Phard, Julie St. 
Onge, Beverly Stanwood, Zachary Stark, 
Paula Steed, Jerrylyn Stefanik, Trisha 
Stefanilo, Robert Stokes, Christopher 
Sullivan, John Sullivan, Robin Sullivan, 
Victoria Sullivan, Kristen Surprenant, Katie 
Swanberry, Carla Sweetra, Carolyne 
Swenson, Patrick Szymkowski 


T-Z 

Mary Tabor, Danea Talbot, Nicole Tal- 
bot, Stacey Tarpy, Carolyn Taylor, Timothy 
Taylor, Todd Taylor, Tina-Marie Terry-Brady, 
November Thayer, Diana Theberge, Dianne 
Theberge, Amy Theriault, Mark Thibodeau, 
Candice Thomas, Carley Thornell, Brian 
Thornton, Carol Thurlow, Jeffrey Tibbetts, 
Caroline Tigere, Corie Tinkham, Kathleen 
Titus, Peter Tompkins, Dennis Torris, George 
Tragiou, Robert Trenoweth, Lang Truong, 
Maribeth Turcotte, Melissa Turner, Beata 
Umugwangwali, Leonard Vaillancourt, Ana 
Valdez, Lois Valentin, Rebecca Valeri, 
Griselda Vasquez, Matthew Vasta, Kathryn 
Vatcher, Erin Vedrani, Betsy Vega, Daniel 
Vicente, Cathy Vichill, Jason Vieira, Vananh 
Vo, Kristen Voig,t George Wagereka, Cynthia 
Wallace, Thomas Walsh, Nancy Ward, 
Donna Washburn, Steven Watkins, Shaun 
Watson, Valerie Webber, Kathleen Webster, 
Laura Werlinger, Christopher Whalen, 
Catherine White, Sarah White, Jay Whitney, 
Donna Wiley, Laurie Williams, Kathleen 
Willis, Lauren Wilson, Susan Wirth, Kelly 
Wood, Paul Wright, Michael Young, Maria 
Znoj 
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“... every student is entitled to pursue an education in an environment that is safe 

and free of discrimination, abuse and harassment. The concept of schools as safe 

havens must apply to all students, including gay and lesbian teenagers.” 
Governor William Weld 1993 


Cost: No Fee 
Earn PDP’s while you expand your knowledge of 
Who: and sensitivity to gay, lesbian, bisexual transgender, 
Teachers, Specialists, Administrators, and questioning youth and their heterosexual allies. 
College Students & Community: Through videos, printed materials, guest speakers, 
Anyone interested in issues of education and discussion, you will be able to incorporate the 
issues of these youth into the classroom and develop 
Facilitator: techniques to deal with homophobia and other forms 
Linda Lankowski, Diversity Consultant of intolerance in your schools. 
1998 Northeast Regional | Coordinator, 
Massachusetts Governor's Commission on e Earn 30 PDP’s for completion of 10 week course 


Gay & Lesbian Youth, Safe Colleges Program ae 


e 15 PDP’s for attendance of 5 classes 
When: (attendance of first 2 weeks required 
Mondays, 6:00 — 8:00 p.m. plus 3 additional optional classes) 
Beginning September 11, 2000 
A ten week course. 


Content: 
Where: e The Status of GLBY Youth and Their Straight 
Northern Essex Community College Allies in Education 
Lawrence Campus Extension Center, e Heterosexism and Homophobia 
78-82 Amesbury Street, Lawrence, MA e Student Rights and Teacher Responsibilities 
Room 101 e Myths and More-Gay Sayings, Signs and Signals 
Sponsors: 3 ants See Safe aes 
Northern Essex Community College, AS BEE SUR LS IEE SE 
Safe Colleges Program of the e Gay and Lesbian Families — The Gayby Boom 
Massachusetts Governor’s Commission on e Transgender, Trans-sexual-Intersex Issues 


Gay and Lesbian Youth 


Limited to 50 participants. 
First come, first served. 


For more information and if you wish to register for this course please call the 


Counseling Center 
978-556-3790 


To request a sign language interpreter, please call 978-556-3897 TTY/Voice ty 


ANAS \ 
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World’s biggest 
library moves into 
cyberspace 


ASHINGTON (AP) Looking forward 

and backward, the Library of Con- 
gress is holding a 200-year birthday bash 
on, opening a new Web site for kids and 
showing off a reconstruction of Thomas 
Jefferson’s own library - the core of the 
world’s biggest collection. 

It’s not just books. Last time it counted, 
the library had 9,429,184 books, including 
music, bound newspapers and other printed 
material. It also had 53,120,327 manuscripts 
and over 13 million films, prints, photos, 
drawings and posters. 

Almost 119 million items in all. They 
include clay tablets 4,000 years old with 
information about the economy of Sumeria 
in Asia Minor, Librarian James H. Billington 
notes. 

The library has been putting about a 
million items annually on its Web site 
called American Memory, largely historical 
material like the papers of George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln. Maps and 
photos, too. It expects to reach 5 million by 
the end of this year 

The newwebsite, www.americaslibrary- 
.gov was due to go on line Monday with 
3,000 items, educational items for children 
and families. Additions will depend largely 
on private contributions, which spokes- 
man Guy Lamolinara estimated as covering 
three-quarters of the costs. 

For the year that ended last Sept. 30, 
Congress appropriated $391,660,000 for all 
the library’s activities. 

In 1800, when Philadelphia was still the 
capital, President John Adams signed a bill 
providing $5,000 “for the purchase of such 
books as may be necessary for the use of 
Congress at the said city of Washington, 
and for fitting up a suitable apartment for 
containing them.” 

Now anyone can get a reader’s card or 
tap the resources at - www.loc.gov the 
library’s main Web site. Last year it re- 
corded nearly two million on-site visits, 
compared with inquiries from 568,317 per- 
sonal visits. 

Jefferson, 71, and deep in debt, sold the 
government his collection of 6,487 books, 
one of the country’s best, for $23,940. The 
library calculates that would be $213,000 in 
today’s money. Later fires destroyed many 
of them. 


4 legged 2 year-old is 
Spenser’s latest client 
By RON BERTHEL 


Associated Press Writer 


H: is two years old, has four legs and the 
potential to earn millions of dollars. 
And, he is Spenser’s latest client. 

He is Hugger Mugger, a race horse who 
is on the verge of fortune and stardom - and 
who is also the target of threats. Spenser is 
hired to protect him in “Hugger Mugger”@ 
(Putnam). 

Robert B. Parker’s latest book featuring 
Spenser, the Boston-based private eye, is 
among new hardcover novels of mystery 
and suspense. 

In “Hugger Mugger,” Walter Clive, presi- 
dent of Three Fillies Stables in Georgia; 
hires Spenser as the horse’s bodyguard 
after a serial killer who has been striking 
stables throughout the South threatens to 
make Hugger Mugger his next victim. 

Spenser faces plenty ofresentment from 
the local police, Clive’s family, and the 
private security force Clive hired. 


@ A chatterbox can stop 
talking, but a faux pas 
in dress prattles on 


THE LANGUAGE OF CLOTHES 
By ALIson Lurie Owl. 273 pp. 
PAPERBACK, $22.50 


Reviewed by ROBIN GIVHAN for the 
Washington Post 


sk notion that clothes have the abil 
ity to speak volumes about the wearer 
has become conventional wisdom. 
With regularity, references to the power tie 
or the interview suit are used as shorthand 
to denote, respectively, an authoritarian 
figure or a corporate ladderclimber. 

Indeed, the phrases are muttered so 
often and with so little thought that much 
of their original impact and subtlety has 
been lost. In The Language of Clothes Alison 
Lurie, a Pulitzer Prize-winning novelist, 
addresses the messages sent by clothes and 
explores the nuances, idioms, misstate- 
ments, shouted declarations and bashful 
whispers. 

Originally published in 1981, her book 
has been reissued with a new introduction. 
That introduction does more than put a 
fresh coat of paint on a beleaguered bit of 
social commentary; it gives the book a 
sense of immediacy by addressing the ways 
in which our impressions of certain gar- 
ments and styles of dress have changed 
over the years. Lurie acknowledges that, 
like any other language, the language of 
clothes evolves over time, absorbing for- 
eign phrases and embracing new slang. 

But what is perhaps her most important 
revelation is that in the decade since the 
book was first published, the notion of 
fashion with its rules and regulations—has 
been dismantled. Fashion no longer means 
something simple and pure and handed 
down to consumers from designers on high. 

“At fashionable restaurants and resorts, 
charity balls, and events like the Academy 
Awards,” she writes, “you can still see the 
latest designer gowns and suits.” 

Most ofus will probably wear such elabo- 


COUNSELORS 


Are you looking to take 
on a role where you can 
make a positive difference 
in young lives? 

a Northeast Diversion, an innovative 
youth and family continuum provid- 
ing residential care, programming, 
tracking, parent partnering, and 
intensive case management, has 

Bam several openings for counselors. 


hl Direct Care Counselors 


Supervision of residents during daily 
routine, counseling, role modeling 
respect and responsibilities. 


sg Awake Overmight Counselors 


Pag Supervision of all residents during 

overnight hours, hourly bed checks, 

ee wake-ups, supervision of morning 
routine. 


Students seeking employment in 
the field of Human Services 
or Healthcare preferred. Excellent 
benefits including quality supervi 
sion, training with’ college’ credit 
and tuition Si Burscinert es FT. 


Send resume to: George Bell, 
Northeast Diversion, 

230 Liberty Street, 
Haverhill, MA 

01830; Fax: 

(978) 374-4324, 

EOE/AA » ! 


rate and ultra-stylish clothing only a few 
times in our lives: to a formal dance, per- 
haps, or at weddings.” The result is that 
hearing and interpreting the messages in 
clothes has become more difficult. It is a 
more complicated endeavor because mean- 
ings are ever more dependent on context 
and the nature of the messenger. 

Lurie also notes that the rise of ethnic 
dressing and a global economy also has 
altered the essence of the language. Nuance 
has been added by different cultural back- 
grounds. It matters whether the person 
wearing the navy suit is a white guy from 
Connecticut or a Middle Eastern fellow 
taking a meeting with a New York business- 
man. 

Still even with these changes, Lurie’s 
book makes convincing arguments for look- 
ing at styles of dress compared to the French. 
Sometimes teenage slang seems indecipher- 
able to adult ears; so, too, the distinctions 
in teenage dress. 

To the uninformed eye, a pair of jeans is 
simply a pair of jeans. To the more percep- 
tive adolescent observer, faded jeans say 
something quite different from the dark, 
raw Version. 

One of the great strengths of Lurie’s 
analysis is her acknowledgment that clothes, 
like languages, are often misunderstood. 
Sometimes the speakers are eloquent, and 
other times they are utter oafs. 

It becomes clear why certain people 
always seem to be dressed just right for the 
occasion or are forever wearing something 
that is compelling without being ostenta- 
tious. They are as comfortable with the 
language of clothes as the champion de- 
bater or the most engaging conversational- 
ist is with the potency of words. 

Indeed, being adept at sartorial oratory 
is, in Many ways, more important than 
mastering the art of verbal communica- 
tion. As Lurie points out, at least a chatterbox 
can simply shut up before committing some 
verbal faux pas. A mistake in attire prattles 
on and on. 

Lurie draws a parallel between retro 
fashion and the use of archaic or offensive 
language. Some words are taboo in this 
culture; others can peg the speaker as pre- 
tentious, old-fashioned, bumbling or rude. 

The same can be said of certain gar- 
ments. She writes “The sight of a white 
plastic Courreges mini-raincoat and boots 
(in 1963 the height of fashion) at a gallery 
opening or theater today would produce 
the same shiver of ridicule and revulsion as 
the use of words such as “groovy,” “Negro,” 


or “self-actualizing.” 

Lurie clarifies something that has al- 
ways been fuzzily, vaguely, instinctively 
assumed. She cites the work of the late 
James Laver author of In Taste and Fashion, 
who developed a timetable to explain the 
relationship between style and cultural his- 
tory. 

According to Laver’s Law, the same gar- 
ment is indecent 10 years before its time, 
daring one year before its time and dowdy 
one year after its time. It is ridiculous 20 
years after its heyday and romantic 100 
years after this crude rule of thumb, when 
applied to garments such as bell bottoms or 
leggings, helps to explain the seemingly 
inexplicable reasons why we may shun a 
garment that only one year earlier we found 
charming. 

In any endeavor that makes sweeping 
statements about the messages sent by 
clothes, there are bound to be generalities 
that are too sure or too broad in their 
strokes. But Lurie rarely speaks in extrava- 
gant, definitive prose; hers is reserved, spare 
language. 

She lays a foundation for discussion and 
debate. She offers a few grammatical rules, 
as it were, for a language with which we are 
a familiar. And as she warns, we would be 
well advised to study and hone our skills, 
because the dialogue of dress is unavoid- 
able. 

“To wear what ‘everyone else’ is wearing 
is no solution to the problem,” she says, 
“any more than it would be to say what 
everyone else is saying.... We can lie in the 
language of dress, or try to tell the truth; 
but unless we are naked and bald it is 
impossible to be silent.” 

Robin Givhan has covered the fashion indus- 
try for The Washington Post. 


LOSE 20 POUNDS 
IN TWO WEEKS! 


Famous U.S. Womens’ Alpine Ski Team Diet 


During the non-snow off season the US Womens’ Alpine Ski 
Team members used the “Ski Team” diet to lose 20 pounds in two 
weeks. That’s right - 20 pounds in 14 days! The basis of the diet is 
chemical food action and was devised by a famous Colorado 
physician especially for the US Ski Team. Normal energy is 
maintained (very important) while reducing. You keep “full” - no 


starvation - because the diet is designed that way. It’s a diet that is 
easy to follow whether you work, travel or stay at home. (For men 
too!) 


This is, honestly, a fantastically succesful diet. If it weren’t, 
the Us Womens’ Alpine Ski Team wouldn’t be permitted to use it! 
Right? So, give yourself the same break the US Ski team gets. Lose 
weight the scientific, proven way. Even if you’ve tried all the other 
diets, you owe it to yourself to try the US Womens’ Alpine Ski Team 
Diet. That is, if you really do want to lose 20 pounds in two weeks. 
Order today! Tear this out as a reminder. 

Send only $8.95 - add . 50 cents RUSH service to: 
MIDWEST ASSOCIATES, 3318 S. Glenstone, Suite 308, Springfield, 
MO 65804. Don’t order unless you expect to lose 20 pounds in two 
weeks! Because that’s what the Ski Tea Diet will do. 
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@ New books show that 
ordinary Germans turned 
a blind eye to what was 
happening to Jews 


NAZI TERROR 
THE Gestapo, JEws, AND ORDINARY 
GERMANS 


By Eric A. Johnson 
Basic Books. 636 pp. $35 


I WILL BEAR WITNESS 
A Diary OF THE Nazi YEARS: VOL. 2, 
1941-45 


By Victor Klemperer 
Random House. 556 pp. $29.95 


THE FAUSTIAN BARGAIN 
By JONATHAN PETROPOULOS 
Oxrorp UNiv. 395 pp. $30 


Reviewed by DEBORAH E. LIPSTADT 
for the Washington Post 


ermans who lived during the Third 
G Reich would have us believe that 
Nazi Germany was a police state 
whose citizens had but two options: obey 
the law or suffer terrible consequences. 
The slightest infraction, they tell us, 
could invoke a reign of terror. Many also 
contend that they knew nothing about the 
actual killing of the Jews. They knew Jews 
were suffering, but did not and could not 
have known they were being systematically 
murdered. Eric Johnson’s Nazi Terror: The 
Gestapo, Jews, and Ordinary Germans and 
the second volume of Victor Klemperer’s I 
Will Bear Witness: 1942-45 seriously chal- 
lenge these and other common claims. 
The Gestapo was a highly effective orga- 
nization that carefully selected its victims. 
Its response to infractions of the law was 
governed by the wrong doer’s identity. 
Johnson, who interviewed hundreds of Ger- 
mans and examined thousands of Gestapo 
and special court files, found that the vast 
majority of ordinary Germans suffered no 
consequences for listening to the BBC or 
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other foreign broadcasts, telling jokes about 
the Fuhrer, complaining about those as- 
pects of the Reich they did not like, and 
breaking an array of other laws. In fact, 
most Aryans never experienced Gestapo 
terror or even knew anyone who did. This 
leniency was nowhere to be found, how- 
ever, when the wrongdoer was a member of 
a targeted group. Jews, Gypsies, commu- 
nists and homosexuals experienced the full 
measure of the Gestapo’s power. 

After the war, Gestapo officers contended 
they were not personally responsible for 
the horror. In order to avoid postwar pun- 
ishment, maintain their civil service jobs 
and win their pensions—which included 
credit for time served in the Gestapo—they 
claimed they were just following orders. 
Many submitted letters regularly to post- 
war authorities asserting that they removed 
names of particular Jews from deportation 
lists. This, Johnson observes, gives the lie to 
their claims of just following orders. If they 
could remove names, they were more than 
simple cogs in the wheel. The truth was that 
rather than remove names, they generally 
added them. 

The second volume of Victor Klemperer’s 
diary gives painful life to Johnson’s meticu- 
lous study of the Nazi reign of terror. 
Klemperer, a Jew married to a non-Jew and 
therefore not scheduled for deportation 
until the end of the war, kept a diary 
throughout the Third Reich. A former pro- 
fessor of Romance languages, 

Klemperer was obsessed by his commit- 
ment to bear witness. His diary, which 
offers a compelling insight into daily life for 
a Jew in Nazi Germany, was his means of 
doing so. If discovered, it would have re- 
sulted in a death sentence. 

In the early years Klemperer tried to 
discern precisely why a particular Jew was 
arrested, sent to a concentration camp or 
beaten by Gestapo officers. Eventually he 
recognized that being a Jew was reason 
enough. Klemperer grew to fear every ring 
at the door and every passing car. There 
might be terror against all, he observed, but 
it was a hundred times worse against the 
Jews. Being arrested by the Gestapo was 
virtually identical to being killed. 

A Gestapo officer who beat Klemperer 
and another Jew when the officer saw an 
army hospital train claimed that he nor- 
mally could not harm a soul but, upon 
seeing the train said he wanted “to murder 
every Jew.” The residents of the Jewish 
houses learned to fear the Gestapo’s visits. 
Precious supplies of food could be arbi- 
trarily confiscated or cynically destroyed in 
full view of the terribly hungry victims. 
Simply being in the wrong place at the 
wrong time could be devastating A Jewish 
woman returning from shopping was inter- 
cepted by a Gestapo agent who, after emp- 
tying her bag, proceeded to hit her in the 
face with blinding blows. Upon regaining 
her composure she realized that he had 
taken her purse and all her ration coupons. 
Klemperer wearily noted that “nothing can 
be done.” 

These scenes, which often took place in 


full public view, -were witnessed by ordi- 


nary Germans. How much could those same 
Germans have known about the systematic 
killings on the Eastern front and in the 
death camps? One must juxtapose the typi- 
cal Aryan claim of ignorance—one man told 
Johnson, “Had we known we would have 
had to kill ourselves”— with the fact that 
Klemperer a Jew whose movements were 
terribly circumscribed, knew so much. In 
the middle of March 1942, he described 


Auschwitz as the most dreadful concentra- 
tion camp, where prisoners did work that 
resulted in death within a few days. A 
month later he reported that three Berlin 
transports had passed through Dresden in 
a desperate condition on their way to 
Theresienstadt, from where dispersal to 
Poland followed. 

Klemperer was not in a privileged posi- 
tion. He did not have a special source of 
information. He just listened to what he 
heard. By mid-1942 it was the most omi- 
nous news. In July he noted that “some Jews 
survive a year in a concentration camp 
while others only manage a few days. How- 
ever no one comes back, literally no one.” In 
August an Aryan trustee of a “Jew house” 
was berated by the Gestapo for being friendly 
with the inhabitants. Upon declaring that 
these people were decent, he was told there 
were no decent Jews and the whole race was 
going to be exterminated. An elderly woman 
about to be deported was handed a letter 
from her daughter with a photo of her 
granddaughter. An official standing nearby 
grabbed the letter and read it aloud. When 
he reached the sentence “Perhaps Mommy 
we shall see each other again, after all 
miracles do happen,” he declared, “No 
miracles will happen to you, don’t delude 
yourselves.” By January 1943 Klemperer 
lived with the constant, dreadful fear of 
Auschwitz. In February of that year he 
observed that one could no longer assume 
that any Jews would return from Poland 
alive. Reports from soldiers on leave about 
the horrible murders of Jews they had com- 
mitted reached him in 1944. The news of 
systematic murders, Klemperer ultimately 
observed, had been reported too frequently 
and by too many Aryan sources for it to be 
a legend. 

Johnson believes it illusory to think that 
something as massive as the Holocaust 
could have occurred without the knowl- 
edge of virtually every German. The wife of 
the man who protested that he would have 
had to kill himself had he known had 
earlier told Johnson that she had known 
about it herself. ody 

. Both Johnson and Klemperer dehion- 
strate that not all ordinary Germans were 
fiercely committed to Nazism and 
antisemitism. Some informed on Jews while 
others befriended them. Klemperer would 
be buoyed by a simple hello from a woman 
on the street and then plunged into depres- 
sion when young: children coming home 
from school taunted him mercilessly. Most 
Germans apparently made themselves 
oblivious to the realities of Jewish life. Long 
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after Jews had been banned from using the 
tram, an Aryan man suggested that 
Klemperer take the tram instead of walking 
to work. Another man, upon seeing more 
Jews on the street after Pearl Harbor, ob- 
served that America’s entry into the war 
must really have given Jews a lift, prompt- 
ing them to spend more time outside. When 
Klemperer told him that more Jews were on 
the street because they were no longer 
allowed to take the tram the man was 
shocked. He had no idea that this was the 
case. When Klemperer told a friendly 
co-worker that he ventured outside only 
when absolutely necessary because his yel- 
low star made him feel terribly vulnerable, 
she suggested he remove it. The great ma- 
jority of Germans found the means to ac- 
commodate themselves to the Nazi regime. 
It was not a deep-seated hatred of Jews that 
motivated them, but a mix of cowardice, 
apathy and slavish obedience to authority. 
They mounted no protest against the perse- 
cution. 

Jonathan Petropoulos, in his Faustian 
Bargain, amplifies our picture of another 
group of ordinary Germans, those involved 
in the art world. Art dealers, art historians 
and artists all played a critical role in the 
looting of artwork throughout Europe. Deal- 
ers knew precisely what would happen to 
the Jews from whom they bought or, in 
many cases, simply took precious artworks. 
Artists happily provided the type of artwork 
the regime wanted. 

Art historians taught about the Jewish 
contribution to the destruction of the Ger- 
man cultural soul. After the war all these 
people protested that they had killed no 
one and were blameless. Most were imme- 
diately rehabilitated. Although it is true 
that they never lifted a gun against anyone, 
they were one of the many small but criti- 
cally important pieces in the vast machin- 
ery of destruction. They avoided punish- 
ment after the war. Petropoulos does not 
wish them to be exonerated by history. 

These three books offer powerful in- 
sights into the lives of ordinary Germans 
and an extraordinarily brave Jew. They re- 
mind us that to be part of a murderous 
system one did not have to lift a gun or 
physically harm anyone. One simply had to 
cooperate in a multitude of ways, large and 
small. Often that cooperation constituted 
nothing more than averting one’s eyes and 
dosing one’s ears. 

Deborah E. Lipstadt is Dorot Professor of 
Modern Jewish and Holocaust Studies at Emory 
University and the author of “Denying the Holo- - 
caust: The Growing Assault on Truth and Memory.” 
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File plots 
SUPPORTING ROLE: Ashley Judd does a fine job. 


At the movies: 
“Where the Heart Is’ 


® Colorful Southern characters 
combine humor and tragedy 


By BOB THOMAS 


Associated Press Writer 


onverting a novel into a movie can be a tricky 

journey. A book can provide a studio with a com 

plete story, fully developed characters and a ready 
audience if it’s a major best seller. That’s the good part. The 
drawbacks: authors often tell their stories through the 
characters’ inner thoughts, which are difficult to drama- 
tize, and novels can run hundreds of pages with long time 
spans and multiple characters, making it hard to condense 
into a two-hour movie. 

“Where the Heart Is,” not to be confused with the 
current Paul Newman film, “Where the Money Is,” exhibits 
both the pluses and the minuses of book adaptation. 

The novel by Billie Letts, a main selection of Oprah’s 
Book Club, proved an entertaining heartwarmer for thou- 
sands of readers. 

The movie benefits from the author’s idiosyncratic 
characters and their bizarre happenings. But the necessary 
condensation sometimes brings an abruptness to the plot. 

Pregnant, 17-year-old Novalee Nation (Natalie Portman) 
is fleeing from her Tennessee homeland with her boy- 
friend, Willy Jack Pickens (Dylan Bruno), a young primitive 
with musical ambitions. They get as far as Oklahoma, 
where she makes a comfort stop at a Wal-Mart store. She 
emerges to find Willy Jack vanished, leaving her with 
nothing but her Polaroid camera. 

The girl soon benefits from the kindness of strangers, 
notably Sister Husband (Stockard Channing), a free-living 
though devout woman; Lexie Coop (Ashley Judd), mother of 
children she names after sweets (Brownie, Praline, etc.); 
and Forney Hull (James Frain), a librarian with an alcoholic 
sister. 

Novalee takes up residence in the Wal-Mart after-hours 
by hiding in the lavatory. When she goes into labor, Forney 
c shes through a window and delivers the baby daughter, 
\ 10 has a brief touch of fame as “the Wal-Mart baby.” 

While the Oklahoma plot grows in complexity, Willie 
Jack’s wanderings are interspersed. He gets thrown in the 
slammer, where he borrows a guitar and composes a 
mournful tune. Released, he finds a flinty Nashville agent 
(Joan Cusack) who spruces up his image and makes the 
song a hit. Willie Jack goes downhill from there. 

Matt Williams, who helped create and produce such TV 
hits as “Roseanne” and “Home Improvement,” makes his 
directing debut with “Where the Heart Is.” He is adept at 
limning the rare characters and handling both the humor 
and the tragedy. 

Where the problem is: the writers (Lowell Ganz and 
Babaloo Mandel) try to cover too much of the novel’s plot 
so that the latter part of the film seems fragmentary and 
hurried. And the Willy Jack sequences interrupt the flow. 

Portman, very much unlike her Queen Amidala in the 
“Star Wars” prequel, is remarkably persuasive as the 
unschooled Novalee. All of the actresses have telling mo- 
ments, as do the men, including Keith David as a photog- 
rapher who teaches Novalee. 

The 20th Century Fox release was produced by Williams, Susan 
Cartsonis, David McFadzean and Patricia Whitcher. Rated PG-13 
for some adult attitudes. Running time: 119 minutes. 
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ACROSS 


1 Brief parting 
words 
S Car protector 

10 Fold 

14 Tar 

18 Fix over 

19 Event locale 

20 Burgundy mine 

21 Macbeth, 
for one 

22 Writer born 
May 28, 1908 

24 Dealer's 
nemesis 

25 Sew or moisten 

26 Persona non — 

27 Pelion partner 

28 Athlete born May 
28, 1888 

30 Dried plum 

32 Cello cousin 

34 Conclude 

35 Entry 

38 Two or 
more eras 

39 Sleep sound 

41 Bug juice of a sort 

44 Cinematog- 
rapher born 
May 28, 1931 

48 Winter roller 

50 Indian, for one 

51 Left out 

53 Weaponless 

54 Highland Scot 

55 Nero and 
Napoleon, briefly 

56 Legendary birds 

S8 “Mule Train” 
singer 

59 Scoff 

60 Just picked 

62 Japanese dogs 

63. Five people born 
May 28, 1934 

67 “...the — toves 
...": Carroll 

69 — cum laude 

70 Eye drop 

71 Macho guy 

72 Morales of 
movies 

73 Richards and 
Beattie 

74 Be in charge 

78 Stuffed 

80 Knotty 


Actress Gilbert 
and poet Teasdale 
Like some 


missiles 

Singer born May 
28, 1944 

Heavy wts. 

Hail 

“— Beso” (song 
of 106 Down) 
Groups of species 
— Paese 

Train 

Cheated 
Basketball player 
born May 28, 1938 
Iridescent gem 
Father of the 
Mothers of 
Invention 


107 
108 


109 


111 
112 


113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 


Frequent flier 
Shine's 
partner 

Poet born 
May 28, 1919 
Cavity filler 
Actresses Arden 
and Plumb 
Command 
Wine holder 
Fired 

Egg container 
Nursemaid 
Comics’ Kett 


DOWN 


1 
2 


Sailors’ jail 
Twelve months 
of revolution 


F212 113 


Fiction’s Ferber 
Tone down 

Not a blvd. 

Car that won't 
Absinthe 
flavoring 
Stocking 
finishers 

Whole lot 

of juice 
Alabama traveler's 
musicmaker 
Posts, cyberwise 
Conquerors in 
1066 

Word bk. 
Pottery bit 
Stinger 

Kitty feed 

Busy one 


See answers, next page 


Bluesman born 
May 28, 1910 
“The Far Side” 
creator 

Fishing bird 
Admiral’s org. 
First Itr. 

Twittery 

Caesar 

partner 

Ontario native 
Yale athletes 
Burden 

Bounds 
Gladiator's 
locale 

Gives over 

19th Amendment 
beneficiaries 
Leave one’s mark 


Chilean resort 
(with “La”) 
Characteristic 
“Lord, — thou 
wash my feet?”: 
John 

Start of a count 
Major Grey's 
relish 

Rock musician 
born May 28, 1945 
Steamed 

Wheel part 
“Woe is me!” 
Two-part 
molecules 

“. 2. but is —?": 
Kipling 

Marsh 

Remains open 
Young pig 
“Rosemary's 
Baby” author 
Actress Adams 
Ray of 
Hollywood 
Indian rite 
impulse 

Bert of “Waiting 
for Godot” 
“Como — usted?” 
Like Franklin's 
bedtime 
Guinness of “Star 
Wars” 

Classic Kurosawa 
film 

React to dust 
Get 

Books after Sam. 
Prepares a salad 
Like some 
shoulders 

“This is —" 

“The Creation” 
composer 
Novelist Tillie 
Bring bad luck to 
Fashion 
magazine 
Melodious 

singer 

Chute opener 
H.S. exam 

Army place 
Singer Paul 
Zadora of 
“Butterfly” 
Sardonic 
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MAMA’S BOYZ by JERRY CRAFT 


HOW ABOUT AGAME) THAT WOU 

LIHERE YOU GIVE “BE FUN AN; 
BENEFICIAL. 
TRY IT! 


aN 


THE SPATS by JEFF PICKERING 


IM GOIN' DOWN To THE HOME 
IMPROVENT STORE... DO YOU 


NEED ANYTHING? 


96-page Mama's Boyz book: Send $9.95 + $3 shipping to Jerry Craft, PMB 114, 304 Main Ave, Norwalk, CT 06851 


3619h)e EBONY...UM,\ GREAT! 
SORE KINDA...UM... | NOL) KEEP 
PRETTY. I GUESS. 


SuSsT HAVING HIM OUT 
OF THE HOUSE FORA FEW 
HOURS |S "HOME IMPROVEMENT 
ENOUGH FOR ME. 


Orne ty Kay Foanows Dyna. tnt Wet app seserve 


SOUVENIR STANDS 
AT SUMO WRESTLING 
MATCHES 


ARIES: (March 21-April 20) 
Pull out all stops this week and 
go ahead with those plans, every- 
thing you need is now in place. The 
idea of how things are supposed to 
be and reality will always be in con- 
flict, so don't let it stop you. Matters 
on the homefront need to be taken 
care of. 
TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) 
Don’t jump to conclusions 
Loo 5 aise 
/ By about anything, if it looks to 


_-~£)\\) good to be true, it probably is. 


~\ | Lookbeyond appearances and 
\} / check out all the facts first. 
Play your hunches, because 
your intuition is working 
overtime this week. Your evenings may be filled with 
intense romance. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

Hindsight is always 20-20. So stop feeling sorry for 
yourself this week and look around to see just how rich and 
full your life really is. A friend may be just the remedy to 
pull you out of the doldrums. Take a tip from their 
enthusiasm and childlike sense of wonder. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

There is an overlooked detail in your financial dealings 
which needs to be searched out and taken care of, other- 
wise it may cause some inconvenience. Since you love 
tradition and are not overly fond of change, don’t be 
alarmed of the changes, but roll with the punches. 

LEO: (July 24- August 23) 

This week may find you finishing a project with the help 
ofa cool and calm approach. Take a moment to review your 
work and look for any possibly improvements for the next 
time. A little soul-searching is in order, so bring up old 
memories, however painful. 

VIRGO: (August 24 - Sept. 23) 

Your money matters may need a bit more juggling than 
usual during the week, and may be due to your dependence 
on someone who is not very dependable. Cut your losses 
and move on. Just who or what are you saving your love and 


affection for - put your own needs as a priority. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

A calm and cool exterior will do more for you than 
hysteria this week. There is a good reason to not let your 
feelings get the best of you. Your primary love relationship 
seems to be heading in a new direction, one which will be 
beneficial for the both of you. 

SCORPIO: (Oct.24 - Nov. 22) 

The weight of the world seems to be on your shoulders 
during the week. Just continue to do a good job, but don't 
take it with such a life and death attitude. A lover or partner 
may be in hysterics, so just listen compassionately and save 
your reply until later. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) 

An opportunity this week needs to be seized now before 
it is snapped up by another. Things around you may have 
become a little slow, even to routine. Try something new to 
eject a little live into your every day living and let those 
creative juices start to flow. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

A fortress in your life may be slowly crumbling away 
during the week, but if you look at the situation on a 
positive note, it may be able to provide you with the chance 
to rebuild according to your own design and desire. Don't 
take any foolish risks with your health. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

Someone in your life seems to be trying to dominate 
your every move. This person needs to be put in their place 
with as much tact as possible, with no question of your 
intent. Things may be changing regarding your personal 
lifestyle, but it will work out for the best. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

The choices you make this week will depend on your 
ability to tell the difference between what looks good and 
what is really in your best interest. You must be able to 
maintain a certain level of enthusiasm if you want to 
accomplish everything on time. 

IF THIS WEEK IS YOUR BIRTHDAY: You are naturally very 
practical and grounded in your thoughts and actions. Your 
fondness for comfort will find you in plush surroundings 
and sensual pleasures are very important to you. You prefer 
monogamous relationships. 


Ecstasy (Reprise) Lou Reed 

A: an age 58 when other rockers are organizing reunion 

tours to overcharge their aging audience for the nostal- 
gic exercise of watching them perform songs they made 
famous when they still had hair, Lou Reed is making vital 
rock ‘n roll, still writing lyrics that challenge the listener to 
pay attention. 

On “Ecstasy,” Reed shows no sign of joining the dino- 
saurs. Age has brought him wisdom and perspective but it 
has not dulled his attack. He snaps off jagged guitar lines, 
produces great squalls of angry feedback, and sings of love 
and betrayal, bitterness and hope. 

On “Tatters,” he tackles domestic strife: “You sleep in 
the bedroom, While I pace up and down the hall, Our baby 
stares at both of us, Wondering which one of us to call.” 

Occasionally, the combination of Reed’s delivery (hey, 
you don’t go to him for vocal range) and poetic aspirations 
makes the album a bit ponderous. But then he unleashes 
a blazing rocker such as “Big Sky” or sings a near-perfect 
ballad, such as “Baton Rouge” or “Turning Time Around” 
and the rest doesn’t matter. 

Eric Fidler, Associated Press Writer 

“Blues Masters: The Very Best of Elmore James” (Rhino) 
Elmore James 

“Blues Masters: The Very Best of Jimmy Reed” (Rhino) 
Jimmy Reed 

Imore James kicks off the 1960 single “I Can’t Hold Out” 

by playing two particularly bluesy notes in succession 
on guitar. When the entire band jumps in with a punchy 
chord, James reacts with a slow, satisfied “Yeah!” 

That one word says it all. These compilations are the 
latest releases in Rhino’s 20-volume Blues Masters series, 
and they reaffirm James and Jimmy Reed as giants in their 
genre - urban blues in the ’50s and early 60s. Both 
Mississippians moved to the big city, plugged in their 
guitars and began to wail, heavily influencing white rock- 
ers a generation later. 

James sang pure blues with a raspy, powerful voice, and 
he was the best bottleneck guitarist of his era. His trade- 
mark riff, the first lick taught today in slide-guitar classes, 
provided a starting point for such later guitar heroes as Eric 
Clapton, Jimmy Page and Jimi Hendrix. “Dust My Broom,” 
“The Sky Is Crying” and “Shake Your Moneymaker” all 
included here are James at his best. 

Reed had a more rudimentary style, but he sang and 
played guitar and harp with an engaging ease. He was more 
successful than most of his blues contemporaries in cross- 
ing over to the R and B and pop charts, and his tunes were 
covered by Elvis Presley, the Grateful Dead and the Rolling 
Stones. Among his hits included here are “Bright Lights Big 
City,” “You’ve Got Me Dizzy” and “Ain't That Lovin’ You 
Baby.” 

The only dud in either set is Reed’s “Honest I Do,” a tune 
even Little Richard couldn’t save. Otherwise, James’ one- 
word review will suffice: “Yeah!” 


Steven Wine, Associated Press Writer 
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Look for our wrap-up of the 
summer arts scene next semester 
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@ Golfing is a fun, 
challenging, exciting 
game after all 


By ROBERT ARCHER 
Sports Editor 


few years ago you might have 

thought that golf was a game only 

your father played. After all, it’s not 

a physical sport like football and hockey 

are, and the degree of athletic ability re- 
quired isn’t as high as it is in basketball. 

Golf, in contrast to baseball, has no 
romanticism attached to it. 

The one thing golf does have, and it is 
the biggest reason why it has grown steadily 
in popularity over the last 10 years, is the 
game’s mental factor. 

When you play, it’s you against the 
course. It’s that simple, no teammates, no 
coaches, no nothing. 

Ifa golfer fails, he has no one but himself 
to blame. 

Golf is also a sport that you can play for 
years. You don’t have to be 20 something 
and fit and trim to have fun, relax and play 
9 holes. Golf is a game that everyone can 
enjoy. 

The Haverhill area is fortunate to have a 
number of courses available for all skill 
levels to enjoy. 

For the beginner, most experts agree 
that the best thing to do would be to get 
fitted for an inexpensive set of clubs and 
then take lessons to learn the fundamen- 
tals. 

“I would say to get a set of clubs, a 
beginners set. Get fitted for the clubs, and 
learn putting and chipping,” said Mark 
Mangion of the Bradford Country Club. 

Mangion says that putting and chipping 
make up about 43 percent of the game. 

To purchase a set of clubs you could go 
to a discount store such as K-Mart. At a 
department store you can easily find a set of 
clubs for less than $300. 


At a golf specialty store, like Golf Day in 
Salem, N.H., they have equipment that al- 
lows a consumer to try the clubs out at the 
store. 

Golf Day packages beginners sets that 
include a bag, balls and the clubs. With 
their golf simulator you can try the clubs 
out in the store. This allows the buyer to 
find out how comfortable they are with the 
clubs before they even take them out to the 
course. 

Once a beginner finds a set of clubs that 
they like, the next step is golf lessons. 

Golf experts say when you take lessons 
you will learn the basics starting with your 
grip, set-up and stance. Once you learn 
those aspects of the game, the novice golfer 
can learn how to swing a club correctly. 

If you learn golf correctly, the game is 
much more fun to play, says George Kattar 
of the Merrimack Golf Club in Methuen. 

Local golfer Ed Gahm of Raymond, N.H. 
believes the best place to play for a beginner 
is at course like Garrison’s Par 3 in Haverhill. 

Ted Murphy of Garrison’s says that play- 
ing a smaller course like Garrison’s is less 
intimidating than a larger course. 

“Our first tee is 125 yards. You can learn 
how to play here. You have more chances of 
having success,” Murphy said. 

Garrison’s offers lessons and clinics for 
the beginner. Lessons start at $35 for a half- 
hour. The clinics that Garrison’s offer are 
run in-groups of six and are $50 for three 
hours of clinic time. 

The clinic time is set up with two ses- 
sions of full swing practice and one session 
of putting and chipping. 

With the fundamentals of the game in 
place the fun will begin. 

Gahm says his favorite thing about golf 
is driving the ball off the tee. 

He also loves the concept of man against 
the course. 

“It’s a challenge, it’s one-on-one, me 
against the course,” Gahm says. 

So ifyou’re up to the challenge and want 
to try something new, golf may be the game 
for you. 


. FIRST ANNUAL NORTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
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Thursday, 
May 4, 2000 


8:30 — 9:00 a.m. 


9:15 - 11:00 a.m. 


11:00 - 1:00 p.m. 


Panel: 


Janet Dendy, Advisor, 


Historical Society 


4 ee 


GOVERNOR’S COMMISSION 
a SAFE COLLEGES CONFERENCE 
For Gay & LESBIAN STUDENTS 


Open to Colleges and Community 


Northern Essex Community College 
Haverhill Campus, Science Building (E) 
Projection Room, Room-155 


Registration/Continental Breakfast 
View Before Stonewall: The Making of a 


Gay and Lesbian Community 


Robert Rosenberg, Filmmaker and Curator, 
will lead discussion of his film with a panel and the audience 


Arthur Lipkin, Instructor, Gay and Lesbian Course 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


Rainbow Connection Gay Straight Alliance, Lowell High School 


Frank Hill, Volunteer, Gay and Lesbian Issues 
Specialized Student Services 
Northern Essex Community College 


Robert Rosenberg: 
Independent filmmaker of 15+ years; internationally acclaimed 


Emmy Award, Best Historical Program 1986 for Before Stonewall 
Film Director, Miami Gay and Lesbian Film Festival 


Program Director, New York Global Village Documentary Festival 
Guest Curator, AIDS/BROOKLYN Museum Exhibition, Brooklyn 


Video Production and Documentation Theory Teaching 
Year-long Training Program for Gay and Lesbian Media Artists 


Please call NOW to REGISTER No 
Northern Essex Community College 
Counseling Center 


Rober Reeiens hots 
SHOOTING FOR BIRDIE: Local golfers battle the greens on Crystal Springs golf 
course in Haverhill. 


Call (800) 734.~5212 or 
(617) 879-2206 to r.s.v.p., or visit 
our web site at www. wheelock.edu. 


CyystalSpringsCCtt—t«ts 
(978)374-9621 

_ 940 North Broadway 

_ Fees: 9 holes weekda 


Improving the Lives of Children & Families 


‘e Early Childhood Care and Education 
cw Elementary Education 
«~ Human Development 


‘* Merit scholarships available up ta $5,000 
‘e 84% of students receive financial aid 
«w Application deadline is April 15 for Fall, 2000 


ae 


Transfer Open Houses, 10 AM — 12 NOON 
cw Saturday, March 25 
cw Saturday, November 4 


Interviews and tours available weekdays, 9 AM — 3:30 PM. 


978-556-3790 


Thursday, May 4 Safe Colleges Conference Limit 100 


by To request an interpreter, please call 978-556-3897 TTY/Voice 


WHEELOCK COLLEG! 2060 THE RIVERWAY BOSTON, MA O2215 


This project is supported by the Governor's Commission on Gay and Lesbian Youth and the Massachusetts Department of Public Health 
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Nunez sees improvement 


@ Confidence is up 
even while April 
showers pour down 


By ROBERT ARCHER 
Sports Editor 


T= 2000 spring baseball sea 
son has been a learning ex 
perience for everyone in- 
volved with the Northern Essex 
baseball team. 

For this young team, many of 
them not having had a solid high 
school baseball background, hav- 
ing gone through this season has 
made them better players and a 
better team today. 

Since starting off badly on their 
opening Florida road trip the team 
has gone 11-8 and still has hopes 
of a post season berth. 

Right fielder Henry Nunez be- 
lieves the team has made great 
strides and is a much better team 
than back in late March. “We are 
playing to our potential, as a mat- 
ter of fact we have cut our errors 
down to one per game,” Nunez 
said. 

Nunez who is currently hitting 
.329 says that the biggest improve- 
ment has been with the pitching 
staff. 

The right fielder says that they 
are consistently throwing more 
strikes. 

Early in the season he said one 
of the things that hurt the team 
was that they couldn’t knock in 
enough runs to help out the pitch- 
ing staff and defense. 


Personally, the right fielder says 
that all the hitting practice the 
Head Coach Scott Power has them 
do has paid off for him. Nunez, 
who currently has 26 RBI’s, says 
that over the course of the season 
he has gotten stronger and his 
swing is better also. 

The April showers we all have 
been experiencing have played 
havoc on the Knights schedule. 
They have been rained out of a 
number of games. Nunez says that 
he doesn’t mind. 

He thinks that it is a good time 
for the team to rest. Nunez said 
the team could get ready for finals 
and do whatever they need to do. 

The outfielder believes part of 
the problem in Florida was that 
the team couldn’t escape baseball. 
Nunez thinks the team has ben- 
efited from being back home and 
getting the opportunity to get away 
from the game. 

The Knights seem more confi- 
dent, and if the team continues to 
improve in all facets of the game, 
Nunez thinks they can do some 
damage in the playoffs. 

“I don’t think we're gonna lose, 
the way we're playing we're get- 
ting better,” the right fielder said. 

Nunez reiterated that if they 
hit and can make some plays on 
defense that they can beat a lot of 
people. 

So if Mother Nature cooper- 
ates, the team hopes they get back 
on the field so they can continue 
to improve and make the playoffs. 

Once in the playoffs they can 
prove to everybody that that disas- 
trous Florida trip was an aberra- 
tion and not the norm for this 
team. 


CONTINUE YOUR EDUCATION! 


EZ 


PROUD TO BE AN KNIGHT: Rightfielder Henry Nunez says the | 
team could go a long way in the playoffs. 


Robert Archer photo 


Division III 
baseball poll 


1. Norwalk CC, Norwalk, Conn. 
2. Gloucester CC, Sewell, N_J. 

3. Richland College, Dallas, Texas 
4. Columbus State CC, Columbus, 
Ohio 

5. Suffolk County CC, Selden, N.Y. 
6. Cumberland CC, Vineland, N_J. 
7. Eastfield College, Mesquite, 
Texas 

8. College of DuPage, Glen Ellyn, 
Ill. 

9. Columbia-Greene CC, Hudson, 
N.Y. 

10. Ridgewater College, Willmar, 
Minn. 


Others receiving votes: 
Westchester, N.Y. 

Hudson Valley, N.Y. 

Owens, Ohio 

Schenectady County, N.Y. 
Itasca, MN Dawson, Mont. 
Wilkes, N.C. 

Waukesha County, Wis. 
Montgomery/Germantown, Md. 


NJCAA Division III Leaders 


Individual hitting: 

GMS Ave. 
Mike Allan, Raritan Valley CC, NJ 
: 16, 572 
Trenton Hyland, Rochester CTC, 
Minn. 11 .543 


| Ryan Stanek, Raritan Valley CC, 


NJ. 25 516 
Michael Russo, Suffolk County CC, 
NY. 

14 512 
Ben Sniecinski, Raritan Valley CC, 
NJ. 25 500 
Peter Kruger, Suffolk County CC, 
N.Y. 17 .500 


Find out everything you need to know at a UMass Lowell 


ALL-COLLEGE RECEPTION 


You can: 


TUESDAY, MAY 23 


Coburn Hall, South Campus 


Meet with faculty and tour the campus, 


57 Ea 


e 

e Talk with students who have transferred successfully, 
e Take advantage of On-the-Spot Admissions (bring your current transcript), and 
e Get the advice you need to plan your continuing academic career. 


Sponsored by 


LOWE 


a UMass Lowell transfer initiative. 


For more information on the reception or the Link-to-Lowell program, call 
1-978-934-3931 or 1-800-410-4607, or check out the web site at www.uml.edu/linklowell. 
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Jammin’ 
mood 
strikes 
on both 
campuses 


Living it up at NECC with fun 
. and games brings excitement and 


ns Karyn Schneider photo friendship to college life 
BUCKET OF FUN: Rita Almanzar tries to win a NECC Spring Jam 2000 t-shirt at the Student Health Services booth 
in Haverhill. By KARYN SCHNEIDER 


Features editor 


he students crowded around as NECC held its Spring 

Jam at both the Lawrence and Haverhill campuses. 

The smell of hamburgers and hotdogs permeated the 

air outside while the inside was filled with entertainment 
and prize filled activities. 

Dina Brown, student activities director, couldn’t give 
away enough ice cream as students milled around deciding 
which combination of flavors to choose. 

The Lawrence campus made the outside its arena where 
games of hoops and darts were held. 

Haverhill campus students had their fun and games in 
the Sports and Fitness Center as rain prevailed most of the 
day. 

Lawrence was entertained by folk singers Kristen Lowell 
and Andy Kalt, Haverhill jammed with a DJ from 92.5 The 
River. 

A few of the clubs that are based out of the Lawrence 
campus managed to do some fundraising. The paralegal 
club had a table set up where they were raffling off 
everything from gift certificates to local restaurants to 
stereos. 

The criminal justice club had a table, as well, where 
they sold shirts with the NECC criminal justice logo on the 
front. 

Everyone had fun getting tattooed by Fun Entertain- 
ment and laughed as their friend’s heads were displayed in 
collages of hula girls and the OK corral. 

Also, many laughs were had as students watched their 
friends being caricatured. 

Baskets with cups and food were also given away as door 
prizes. 

The spring event took students’ minds off the weather 
and focused on the good times we have at NECC. 


Luke Perkins photos 
HOLD STILL: Several students look on as student Jaime Hellesen, left, has her caricature drawn by a local artist. 
Nearby, Jose Colon, right, receives a henna tattoo courtesy of Fun Entertainment. 


<r B. 

Luke Perkins photo Karyn Schneider photo 
T-SHIRTS FOR SALE: Heather Raley, Courtney Rosengard and Sahary Plata sell HULA BOYS?: Students Nate Proulx, Elvin Maldonado and Al Martone bring a touch 
criminal justice club t-shirts at the Lawrence Spring Jam. of Hawaii to the Haverhill campus. 


